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THE INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT 


HE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT, ratified last week, 

seems to be the nation’s reply to the Supreme Court 

decision of eighteen years ago, that an income tax was 
unconstitutional. It is also the first change made in the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 


four years before it was completed last week, with three States 
to spare, by the favorable votes of Delaware, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and New Jersey. As Angus McSween, Washing.on 
correspondent of the Philadelphia North American; remarks: 

“‘The income tax, knocked out 





forty-three years. The editors re- 
mind us that the question of 
levying a direct Federal tax on 
incomes has been a matter of 
heated controversy in this coun- 
try..ever since the Civil War 
period, advocates of this device 
proclaiming it the fairest of all 
taxes, and its opponents denounc- 
ing it as an assault on thrift and 
atax on success. During the Civil 
War an income tax was imposed, 
and, being an emergency meas- — 
ure, escaped the condemnation of 
the courts and expired by limita- 
tion in 1872. In 1894, as a corol- 
lary to a Democratic tariff law, 
Congress again imposed an in- 
come tax, but in the following 
year the measure was declared un- 
constitutional under the clause of 
the’ Constitution which says: 
“No capitation or other direct 
tax shall be laid unless in propor- 
tion to the census.’’. The vote of 
the Supreme Court stood 5 to 4. 
The sequel to this ruling was that 
in 1909. Congress submitted to 
the States for ratification the Six- 
teenth Amendment, which reads: 


“The Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes on 
incomes, from whatever source 
derived, without apportionment 
among the several States and 


3 Supreme Bench in 1903. 
without regard to any census or 





HE MADE THE’ AMENDMENT NECESSARY. 


In a test case before the Supreme Court in April, 1895, 
Justice George Shiras, Jr., was one of the majority which found 
the income tax constitutional, but a month later he changed his 
opinion and the law was declared invalid by a vote of five to four. 
Mr. Justice Shiras, who is now in his 82d year, retired from the 
(From a contemporary photograph.) 


of a Democratic tariff bill by 
the Supreme Court eighteen years 
ago, thus, in the whirligig of time, 
comes back from the grave in 
which it has rested ill and taps 
again at the door of a Demo- 
eratic Administration.” The 
New York World, commenting 
on the long struggle of this 
Amendment to win acceptance, 
points out that “unlike any other 
Amendment, it had to fight the 
vast influence of excessive wealth 
throughout the nation.”’ The 
Sixteenth Amendment will now 
become part of the Constitution 
as soon as the proper official 
authorities can declare it in force. 
As the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
reminds us, it permits, but does 
not command, the levy of an in- 
come tax. But since the prom- 
ised downward revision of the 
tariff by the next Administration 
will necessitate making up the 
lost revenue from some souree, 
there seems to be no doubt in 
any one’s mind that the Democ- 
racy will impose this tax either 
at the extra session or at the 
first regular session of the new 
Congress. ‘‘Certainly the pros- 
pect of many millions of new 
revenue should give the tarifi- 
makers a much freer hand in so 








enumeration.” 


The process of ratification by the required three-quarters 
of the State legislatures dragged along over a period of nearly 


readjusting duties as to produce 
the greatest possible benefit to the consumer,” remarks the 
New York Evening Post. Already, according to the Washington 
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correspondent of the New York World, the task of drawing up 
an income-tax bill has been allotted by the Ways and Means 
Committee to Representative Cordell Hull of Tennessee, who 
wrote the Excise-tax Bill, passed by the House at the last ses- 
sion. While the exact terms of the new measure are not yet 
decided upon, the correspondents predict that it will put a tax 
of one per cent. on incomes above $5,000, this being the rate 
and the exemption limit in the Hull Excise-tax Bill. In a 
speech delivered some time ago, while the proposed amendment 
was pending in the House, Mr. Hull said that he personally 
would favor a tax exempting all incomes below $3,500, with a 
“‘super tax’? on incomes over $25,000. He also advocated a 
higher rate on ‘‘unearned” incomes than on earned incomes. 
In a statement given to the press last week he says: 


** At present the law should be so drafted as to yield at least 
$100,000,000 annually. This would embrace the $28,500,000 
now being raised from the corporation tax and would supply 
such revenue losses as may result from the coming revision of 
the tariff. This law will give Congress a hetter opportunity to 
revise the tariff to a revenue basis and to place lower rates or 
none at all upon articles of common necessity. It would equal- 
ize existing tax burdens, requiring every citizen to contribute 
to the Government in proportion to his ability to pay. 

“No tax is desirable, but it is always best for the people to 
know something as to the amount of taxes they pay. They 
then keep a close watch upon the appropriation and the ex- 
penditure of the public money. 

‘*Moreover, this tax will for the first time afford the United 
States Government a flexible and elastic revenue system. I 
have known the national Treasury to fluctuate $120,000,000 
within two years. With this tax in operation, within three days 
Congress can at all times raise or lower the rate so as to meet 
the varied demands of the Treasury.” 


If Congress should impose rates as high as those of England, 
remarks Mr. McSween, the new law would yield $400,000,000 
instead of $100,000,000. It is interesting to note that the in- 
come tax of the Civil War period was originally a tax of 3 per 
cent. on incomes between $600 and $10,000, and of 5 per cent. 
on larger incomes, but the rate was later raised to 5 per cent. 
on incomes between $600 and $5,000 and 10 per cent. on every- 
thing above $5,000. The tax of 1894, which the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional, was at the rate of 2 per cent. on in- 
comes of $4,000 and over. 

‘‘He has a mean spirit who objects to an income tax,” de- 
elares the New York Evening Mail, and The American rejoices 
that ‘‘the way is now open to relieve the overladen shoulders of 
the poor and to take the tax burdens off the necessaries of life.” 
Hitherto, says the Philadelphia Record, persons of large income 
have not borne their share of the public burdens, because such 
taxes on consumption as the tariff provides ‘‘fall far more heavily 
in proportion to their means upon the poor than upon the rich.” 
This Democratic paper goes on to say: 


‘‘The purpose of the Wilson tariff was to reduce indirect taxa- 
tion and taxes upon consumption and make up for the revenue 
so lost by a tax on those best able to bear it, and a tax of which 
the Government would receive all that the taxpayers paid, 
while it is notorious that import duties, operating through 
prices, take from the consumer several times the amount which 
the Government collects. 

“If Congress shall reduce the customs duties to an amount 
equal to the sum to be raised from incomes, the actual burden 
of taxation will be materially lightened and the burden will fall 
where it can most easily be borne.” 


In the Springfield Republicar, which has always advocated 
an income tax, we read: 


“‘The Sixteenth Amendment owes its existence mainly to the 
West and South, where individual incomes of $5,000 or over 
are comparatively few. The wealthy. Northeast has been 
largely unresponsive. Only Maine, Maryland, and New York 
of the States east of the Alleghany Mountains and north of the 
Potomac took favorable action. New York’s favorable vote 


February 15, 1918 


was rather remarkable, in view of Governor Hughes’s opposi- 
tion, and it was due evidently to the capture of the State by 
the Democrats, who as a party have been committed to the 
tax. In the Middle West, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin were all favorable to the Amendment. It is impossible 
not to avoid the conclusion that the weakness of the Amend- 
ment in the Eastern States, especially in New England, has been 
due to the capitalistic and stand-pat protectionist influences 
which in this matter controlled the State legislatures.” 


The same paper goes on to say that the change ‘‘is likely to 
have epochal effects upon our Federal system of taxation, not 
in the remote, but in the immediate future,” for— 


‘‘Hitherto Federal revenue has been derived for the most 
part from tariff duties, an indirect tax on consumption, and 
from internal revenue taxes on spirits, tobacco, and other 
articles. ....... 

‘‘The Federal Government’s expenditures are increasing so 
rapidly, on account of the new social demands upon it emana- 
ting from the people, and military expenses are so much in-’ 
creased by reason of the international competition in battle- 
ships, that the addition of an income tax is simply social justice. 
Wealth must more and more pay the bills, on the principle 
that those who have most are the most obligated to finance the 
government that protects them in their possessions and in their 
gainful occupations. This principle has never yet been applied 
as it should ‘be in Federal taxation. With the advent of the 
income tax, a new era dawns.” 


Foes of the tax, however, remain unconvinced. ‘‘This is the 
most objectionable of all forms of taxes,” insists the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and the Boston Herald fears that ‘‘the radical 
elements of the political community will repeat the experience 
of Turkey and Russia in taxing the life out of thrift and indus- 
try.””. The New York Herald, which condemns the tax, as 
‘‘wrong in principle and un-American in spirit,”’ quotes a prom- 
inent banker who declares his belief that ‘‘the Government, 
instead of taxing incomes, ought to pay premiums to men for 
achieving financial success.”’ This tax, objects the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘can not be exercised without inquisitorial interference 
with the citizen everywhere.” By exempting incomes below 
a certain sum, argues the Albany Journal, the tax ‘‘will divide 
the population into two classes, the class which contributes to 
the support of the Government, and the class which does not 
contribute.” ‘‘The spirit of Americanism,” it adds, ‘‘will 
revolt against any support of the Government from which any 
part of the population is by law excluded.” It involves espion- 
age, and is an expensive tax to collect, say the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Jersey City Journal, and Hartford Courant, 
three papers which think that a stamp tax upon the instruments 
employed in the transfer and exchange of values would be sim- 
pler and more effective, ‘‘ besides costing practically nothing to 
collect.” 

The New York Tribune and the Philadelphia Public Ledge 
see both virtues and possible faults in the proposed income tax. 
Says The Tribune: 


‘One of the virtues of a direct tax is that it brings home to 
the people their interest in and responsibility for their govern- 
ment. It should, therefore, be made as inclusive as possible. 
A tax on all incomes above $1,000, if the rate is low, would be 
no appreciable financial burden to those who have little over 
the exemption, while it would interest them in expenditures, 
just as the trifling real-estate tax for State purposes in New 
York made the farmers for years the most important instrument 
of economy. On the other hand, a high exemption frees from 
all interest in economy a majority of the voters and encourages 
them to tolerate waste which comes out of somebody else’s 
pocket. If the Democrats carry out the scheme for a super tax 
on unearned incomes and a graduated rate increasing with the 
increase of incomes, there is all the more reason for making sub- 
stantially everybody contribute to this popular tax, even tho 
his share be the merest trifle. ...... 

‘*Wealth should be made to carry its full share of the burden 
of government, but it is a dangerous public policy which tends 
to separate the citizenship into taxpaying and tax-voting classes 
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by exempting a majority of the people in a large part of the 
country from any personal concern with the levy.” 


And in the The Public Ledger we read: 


“Income taxes give rise to mendacity, to espionage, and to 
inquisitions that are vexatious, but they have one great virtue: 
direct taxes bring home to the taxed the meaning of taxation 
and of expensive governmental undertakings with certainty and 
power. 

“Tf all taxes were direct and universally distributed, there 
would be little waste, and even the public jobber would be re- 
garded with the same detestation, that pursues the ‘grafter’ 
who makes away with a business man’s 
private funds. If, however, Congress is 
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shall be six years, and no person who has held the office by elec- 
tion or discharged its powers or duties, or acted as President 
under the Constitution and laws made in. pursuance thereof, 
shall be eligible to hold again the office by election. The Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President chosen for the same term shall be 
elected as follows:”’ 


This obviously excludes Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt. The 
President is not credited with any further political aspirations. 
People are not quite so sure about Colonel Roosevelt, who is 
the active leader of a great party. No one, according to the 
New York Press (Prog.), believes ‘‘that the single-term reso- 

lution would have passed the Senate 





to exempt the great mass who have the 
power to expend the money and grant 
that vast majority the power to mulct 
the wealthy or the well-to-do, the ma- 
jority will rest under the: liveliest temp- 
tation to erect a system which means 
confiscation and to indulge in a wanton 
license of profligacy.”’ 


Whatever protests we may hear, re- 
marks the Washington Herald, ‘‘no 
man who pays the tax will be willing to 
change places with any man who does 
not; and those below the taxing-point 
will strive to reach it.” 





SIX-YEAR PRESIDENTS 


LTHO THE AMENDMENT 
A which the Senate has passed 
calling for a single six-year 

term for the President would be the 
most radical change in our form of 
government since the adoption of the 
Constitution, the press discuss it almost 
entirely in terms of individuals, and 
four individuals at that—Woodrow 








and would have come up in the House 
if there had been no Theodore Roose- 
velt in the political situation, or, rather, 
if Theodore Roosevelt had not been 
able, as an independent candidate of a 
brand-new party, to break into the 
political situation in such a way as to 
defeat the Republican party and to be 
the only possible competitor in the 
Presidential race with Mr. Wilson.” 
On the other hand, seeing that all of 
the Progressive Senators, and all but 
one of the Progressive Republicans, 
voted against the measure, some of its 
advocates attribute their opposition 
solely to the fact that it ‘‘ would guaran- 
tee Colonel Roosevelt a quiet old age.” 

All but one of the Democratic Sena- 
tors voted for the Amendment. The 
principle it embodies was a Democratic 
platform plank in the last campaign. 
A Democratic House might be expected 
to pass it. But, say the Washington 
correspondents, these Congressmen do 
not know what effect it will have upon 
the term of office of their Democratic 








Wilson, William Howard Taft, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and William Jennings 
Bryan. The chief argument advanced 
in favor of the Amendment is that it would prevent a Pres- 
ident from devoting so much time and energy to appointments 
that would aid his reelection. The commonest objection is 
that it would keep the people from choosing, perhaps in a time 
of great emergency, whatever man might seem best fitted to 
head the Government. Newspapers expect the various State 
legislatures to consider these points if it comes to them for rati- 
fication. What these bodies would do is rather difficult to pre- 
dict, in view of the fact that the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) 
and Republic (Dem.), Ohio State Journal (Ind.), and Hartford 
Times (Dem.) are as certain that the Amendment will finally 
be adopted as the Boston Transcript (Rep.), Milwaukee 
Sentinel (Rep.), Springfield Republican (Ind.), and New York 
Evening Post (Ind.) and Press (Prog.) are that it will not. But 
before this can come to pass, the House must take action, and 
Washington correspondents do not see much chance of its 
doing so in the few weeks left to it. And when we come to dis- 
cussion of what the House may do and what the Senate has 
done, the names of the four gentlemen just mentioned are found 
to figure largely. 

The resolution as passed by the Senate, with only one vote 
to spare over the necessary two-thirds, substitutes for the first 
two sentences of Section 1, Article II of the Constitution, the 
following: 


‘The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. The term of the office of President 


THE PUBLIC SERVANT PROBLEM. 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


President-elect, nor has this President- 
elect stated his opinion regarding the 
change. Several editors find the lan- 
guage of the Works resolution ambiguous. And they can not 
tell whether it would simply keep Mr. Wilson from serving a 
second term, or whether it would extend his term two years, 
or whether it would not apply to him at all. Were the Amend- 
ment to be ratified in its present form President Wilson would, 
perhaps, take office in some confusion of mind as to how long 
he was to retain it. He has not intimated whether he would 
prefer a certainty of six years or a possibility of eight. 

Mr. W. J. Bryanis neither a President nor an ex-President, yet 
he can not remain unnoticed. Newspaper readers will remem- 
ber that he has long advocated the single term, and that he was 
responsible for the plank in the Baltimore platform calling for 
it. It is but fair to say that only Mr. Bryan’s enemies see any- 
thing to criticize in this. One of them, the Jacksonville Florida 
Times-Union, devotes an entire column of its editorial page to 
an attack upon the proposal and the man it considers responsi- 
ble for it. It explains Mr. Bryan’s stand as follows: 


‘He is a chronic candidate for the nomination. He saw he 
could not get it from the convention then in session. He knew 
the practise was to renominate a President for a second term, 
and if the nominee of the convention were elected he would 
probably be the nominee again in 1916.° He probably wished 
to prevent the renomination of the candidate chosen at Balti- 
more, and he could do this only by making him ineligible for 
reelection.” 


“He wanted the job himself,’ declares The Times-Union, 
whose editor is clearly an anti-Bryan Democrat, and ‘‘ probably 
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preferred a chance at the nomination, even with the strong chance 
of defeat in the election to the nomination of another Democrat, 
with the practical certainty of success.” 

From friends as well as foes of the measure come suggestions 
for improvement. Changes in wording, amendments that 
would exclude or specifically include some of the individuals we 
have mentioned, postponement of the date on which it would 
become effective, a longer term, a shorter one, elimination of 
the electoral system, a change in the date of inauguration—these 
and many other things are urged by editors and public men. 

The case for the Amendment is well summed up by the New 
York Tribune (Rep.) in these paragraphs: 


“The campaign of 1912 certainly gave all the point needed 
to the argument that a President can serve the country more 
satisfactorily if custom does not require him to be a candidate 
for renomination. 

“The lengthening of a President’s term to six years would 
give him a better opportunity to develop his policies and would 
protect him from the importunities of those who now offer their 
aid toward renominating him. . . . He could be President in 
all that the term implies from the day he entered the White 
House to the day he left it. 

“The second-term théory has been responsible for an undue 
narrowing of the field of choice in electing Presidents. It is 
not necessary to turn again and again to a few candidates and 
to ask men to run for President two, three, or four times... . 
There should be no ‘trust’ in Presidential nominees.” 


On the other hand, Senator Lodge pointed out from the floor 
of the Senate that a President’s ineligibility would not prevent 
him from using his influence to bring about the election of his 
own choice as successor. This, several newspaper writers go 
on to say, might bring about a state of affairs in which the 
President would be simply a figurehead and some ex-President 
the power behind the throne. ‘‘But the most serious objection 
to barring a President from reelection,” declares the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), “lies in the fact that the Amend- 
ment might deprive the country of his services at a critical time 
and when it needed them most.” 


“The framers of the Constitution wisely left the question of 
deciding how long a President should serve to the discretion of 
the people, without any restrictions. The adoption of the pro- 
posed Amendment, instead of being an indication of progress, 
would be a step backward.” 














THE PERPETUAL CLIP. 
—wWhiting in the Louisville Post. 





There are plenty of good arguments in the abstract both for 
and against the plan, remarks the New York Evening Post, ‘‘but 
it is obvious that concrete and even personai motives entered 
into the Senate’s discussion and final action.” Senators “had 
their eyes fixt upon volitical motives” and “were thinking of 
individuals.” 


“*“No one can doubt this who followed the speeches or noted 
the alinement on the final roll-call. All the Democratic Sena- 
tors, save one, voted for the Amendment. All the Progressive 
Republicans in the Senate were against it. A majority of the 
regular Republican Senators were for the Amendment; only 
eight or ten opposed it. Such a division on party or personal 
grounds is plainly of great significance.” 


“The Amendment, in its present form, is virtually ez-post- 
facto legislation,” we are told further, and tho ‘The Evening Post 
will not be suspected of a desire to see Mr. Roosevelt once 
more in the White House,” it feels bound to say that “‘if the 
people want to place him there, nothing in the law of the land, 
as it is on the statute-books to-day, would prevent their doing 
so; and it will look like a hardship to him, and unfair treat- 
ment, to adopt an Amendment which expressly shuts him out.” 
‘‘Equally unfortunate,” in this journal’s opinion, ‘‘would be 
the practical effect of the proposed Amendment in the case of 
Governor Wilson.” 


“Tf the change in the Constitution were to be adopted before 
1916, it would automatically extend his term till 1919. But 
what could have been further from the minds of the people 
when they elected him for four years last November? Every- 
body must feel the incongruity and unfairness of suddenly ma- 
king four mean six. Take it the other way round. When 
Wilson was a candidate and was elected, he was entitled, under 
our political practise and under the law, to look forward to eight 
years in the Presidency, provided he succeeded during the first 
four. But now it is proposed to deny any such possibility and, 
by so much, to take away the motive which has always been 
operative in a President assuming office. ... It is hard to 
defend laying a rash hand on our charter of government when 
it is obviously not a general principle that the innovators have 
in mind so much as two personalities. 

‘‘Our judgment is that these considerations will so affect the 
public mind, as discussion of the matter goes on, that there 
will be small chance of the proposed Amendment’s securing 
adoption by three-fourths of the States. The plan, whatever 
its speculative merits, will not appeal to the rough sense of jus- 
tice. People will say, ‘Let us start fair. If we ought to make 

















A “TAIL” OF WO. 
—Bowers in the Newark News. 


HEADS I WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE. 
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WHO SAYS THE DAY OF HEROES IS GONE? 
—Darling in the New York Globe. 


SOMEBODY GOING TO BE STUNG. 


the Presidential term six years, let us do it deliberately, and 
not in such a way as to seem to be squinting at two men. Leave 
them outof the account. Argue the proposal so as to sink 
personalities out of sight, and then we will tell you what we 
think of it.’” , 


A DECISION TO CHEER “BIG” BUSINESS 
ie UNANIMOUS DECISION of the Supreme Court 





in the Government’s suit against the United Shoe 

Machinery Company does not settle this case finally, 
but it is, according to press opinion, of uniquegvalue in inter- 
preting the Sherman Law. It ‘‘adds materially to the rule of 
reason,’ explains the Boston Journal, for ‘‘it extends further 
the precise knowledge for the business men of the country 
as to what may and what may not be done under the statute.” 
As most editors view it, the Supreme Court has decided that 
mere bigness is no crime under the Antitrust Act. Not that 
this entirely exonerates the Shoe Machinery Company. Prior 
to February 7, 1899, according to the Court’s review of the case, 
there were three groups of manufacturers, each, through owner- 
ship of patents, making from 60 to 80 per cent. of this country’s 
supply of its own particular kinds of shoe-making machines. 
On this date they combined. The mere fact of combination 
the Court holds to be not illegal. It was also argued that the 
defendants have ceased to sell their machinery to the shoe 
manufacturers, and, instead, only lease machines ‘‘on the 
condition that unless the shoe manufacturers use only ma- 
chines of the kind mentioned furnished by the defendants, or 
if they use any such machines furnished by other machinery 
makers, then all machines let by the defendants shall be taken 
away.” The Supreme Court decides that the validity of shis 
leasing system did not come before it for decision, and it is there- 
fore not passed upon. The Government’s attorneys are confident 
of winning on this point when the case comes to trial. And 
several dailies which agree that here is the real case against the 
“Shoe Machinery Trust,’’ think with the Boston Transcript 
that ‘‘the chances are for Government success.” 

In arguing the Government’s case before the Supreme Court, 
Solicitor-General Bullitt asserted that even tho a combination 
should :aake use of no unfair competition or other illegal methods, 
its control of ‘‘an undue proportion of interstate trade” would be 
sufficient evidence of guilt under the law. On Chief Justice 
White’s reminding him that in the Tobacco case the Attorney- 
General had taken the opposite position, Mr. Bullitt rejoined: 

“Tf it is legal for a combination to gather together to them- 
selves, not by unfair competition or illegal practises, but simply 


to combine together in one hand 50 or 60 or 70 or 80 or 90 or 99 
per cent. of all the interstate business in a particular line, and is 





‘*DOWN WITH THE TARIFF, I SAY, 
DOWN WITH IT!" 


‘‘OF COURSE NOT ON MY GOODS; NIX 
ON THAT!" 
—Kemble in the New York Evening Sun. 


guilty of no unfair practises, and that is held to be perfectly 
proper, the sooner the business world knows it the better.” 


And, in the opinion of most editors, the Supreme Court’s 
decision gives the business world an affirmative answer to that 
proposition. To quote part of the decision as read by Mr. 
Justice Holmes: 


“The reorganization of the new company and the turning over 
-of the stocks and bonds to it are alleged to constitute a breach 
of the Sherman Act. ...... 

‘‘On the face of it, combinations are simply an effort after 
greater efficiency. The business of the several groups in the 
combination as it existed before the combination is assumed to 
have been legal. The machines are patented. Making them is 
a monopoly, in any case. The exclusion of competitors from the 
use of them is of the very essence of the right conferred by the 
patent, and it may be assumed that the success of the several 
groups was due to their patent having been the best. 

‘‘As by the interpretation of the indictment below, and by 
admissions in arguments before us, they did not compete with one 
another, it is hard to see why the collective business should be 
any worse than its component parts. It is said that from 70 
to 80 per cent. of all the shoe machinery business was put into 
a single hand. This is inaccurate, since the machines in question 
are not alleged to be types of all the machines used in making 
shoes, and since the defendants’ share in the commerce among 
the several States does not appear. But, taking it as true, we 
can not see any greater objection to one corporation manufactur- 
ing 70 per cent., or three competing groups of patented ma- 
chines collectively used for making a single product, than to three 
corporations making the same proportion, or one group each. 

“The disintegration aimed at by the statute does not extend 
to reducing all manufacturers to isolated communities of the 
lowest degree. It is as lawful for one corporation to make 
every part of a steam engine and to put the machine together 
as it would be for one to make the boilers and another to make 
the wheels. Until the intent is nearer accomplishment than it is 
by such juxtaposition alone, no intent could raise the conduct 
to the dignity of an attempt.” 


So, comments the Providence Journal, ‘‘the case is very 
clear”’: 


‘Separately these industries had been making machinery 
for the construction of a shoe. But their combination was as if 
carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, and so on, whose work is 
collectively necessary to. the erection of a house, should come 
together under the name ‘United Home Builders’ Company.’ 
Thereafter, to be sure, they might obtain control of a large per- 
centage of the business of erecting houses. Their practises 
might be oppressive,.their contracts might offend public policy; 
but by what theory of restraint of competition could the cor- 
porate entity so composed be attacked? 

“The Sherman Law provides against business practises in 
restraint of trade as well as against organization in restraint 
of trade. But, in an instance or two where the practise has 
appeared to be to the public advantage, has not the demolition 
of the efficient organization, solely on the ground that it was 
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DAILY 800 TRAINS CARRYING APPROXIMATELY 75,000 PASSENGERS. 
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unlawfully created, seemed unfortunate? If United Shoe plays 
fair in its business of supplying manufacturers with machinery 
for a complete shoe—and there is no present reason to believe 
that is not the case—it would be again unfortunate for con- 
sumers, probably, should an order of dissolution reward the 
Government’s action. If, on the other hand, the much-discust 
‘tying clause’ of the contracts, or any clause or practise is objec- 
tionable to the statute, that can be readily corrected by appro- 
priate proceedings.”’ 


That this has some bearing on the suit against the ‘‘Steel 
Trust” is seen clearly by the Springfield Republican and the 
New York Evening Post. And the New York Globe remarks: 


‘Those who are interested in the future of the United States 
Steel Corporation will be able to find some reasonable ground 
for encouragement in this deliverance, for its magnitude is the 
chief if not the only offense with which that organization is 
chargeable. Its promoters and supporters have always insisted 
that it was not formed for the purpose of suppressing competition 
and of securing a monopoly. They have said that their objects 
were to produce a superior article at a minimum cost and to 
furnish a kind of balance wheel for a trade which had been 
peculiarly subject to violent and devas- 


court decided in effect that it was no more a violation of the 
Sherman Law to combine three distinctly non-competitive units 
in the shoe machinery class than it would be to combine into one 
association a newspaper, a horse-car, and a cow. ...... 

‘Because there has been a decision that mere combination 
of non-competing units is not a violation of the law does not mean 
that the Shoe Machinery Trust has won any other victory than 
the victory of having had something thrown out of court that 
never ought to have gone into court.” 





NEW YORK’S NEWEST GATEWAY 


F THOSE WHO KNEW New York City back in 1832, 
I when ground was broken for the construction of the first 
steam railway in Manhattan, could see the new $180,000,090 
Grand Central Terminal, it probably would be hard to convince 
them that they were not the victims of an optical illusion. All 
authorities seem to agree that the new station opened last 
week is one of the architectural and engineering wonders of 
the city. ‘‘It is not only a great work 





tating fluctuations. They say that the 
Stee! Corporation has never tried to 
drive its rivals out of business, that it 
has never misused its superior strength, 
that it has never adopted the policy of 
taxing the traffic all it would bear, but 
has preferred to forego inordinate profits 
in order to preserve the stability of its 
schedules.” 


It is interesting to find the New York 
Press wearily observing that ‘‘a great 








of art,”” avers the New York Evening 
Post, ‘‘but itis an achievement in en- 
gineering which is in some respects 
without parallel.’’ Special interest is 
attached to the construction of the 
terminal because of the fact that, as 
the New York World points out, ‘‘dur- 
ing the years of excavation and build- 
ing and relocation of tracks, it was 
necessary to keep the traffic of two great 








deal more fuss has been made” over 
this decision ‘‘than the facts warrant.’ 
There is nothing new, we are told. 


‘*It has never been seriously argued anywhere that putting two 
things or twenty things or two hundred things together—that 
is to say, that mere bigness was in violation of the Sherman Law. 

“Tn its decision the other day the Supreme Court did pass 
upon the question of whether putting several non-cqmpetitive 
businesses into one company was a violation of the law. The 


WHERE THE HARLEM RAILROAD HAD ITS TERMINAL 
IN 1839. THE SITE, TRYON ROW, IS NOW COV,ERED eg, 2? 
BY THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


railroad systems moving at its normal 
pace.” The excavation for the new 
terminal was begun in August, 1903. 
The work of tearing down the old Grand Central Station started 
on June 6, 1910, and the new building was formally opened to the 
public two and a half years lateryon February 2. The opening 
is regarded as an event more than of nation-wide interest, because 
some twenty-five million passengers from all sections of this 
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country and Canada, and from other parts of the world, if we 





are to take the estimate of New York Central officials, pass 
through its gates annually. It seems also to have attracted a 
good deal of attention on the other side of the Atlantic, as leading 
London papers contain illustrated articles about it. A full 
description: of thé ‘station would probably fill a volume, but the 
panoramic picture, supplemented with these facts from The 
Evening Post, conveys a fairly good impression of its beauty, 
magnitude, and practical conveniences: 

“Seventy acres are covered by 32 miles of tracks, with 


a capacity of 1,149 cars. The old terminal had trackage 
with a capacity of 366 ears. There 
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URGING PARCEL-POST IMPROVEMENTS 


[= ADMISSION made by Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock, in his annual report, that the parcel-post rates 
are-too high and the weight limit too low, naturally 
serves as a signal for the unofficial critics of the new service to 
bring out their suggestions for its betterment; and since the 
Parcel-Post Act makes special provision for expeditious changes 
in the rates and regulations, it is probable that the country will 
not have to wait long to see whatever is most practicable among 
the proposed reforms adopted. Not only does the Postmaster- 

General advocate reducing the rates and 





are ‘two track levels, one for ex- . 
press service and the other for suburban 
or commuter service. These are capa- 
ble of handling 200 trains per hour 
and '70,000 passengers, fully twice the 
earrying capacity of the Paddington 
Station, London, supposed to be the 
largest in the world-in point’ of passen- 
ger traffic handled. It is estimated that 
the capacity of the Central’s terminal 
will be 100,000,000: persons every year. 

“The station-building proper is 680 
feet long, 300 feet in. width, and 115 
feet above the street level. 

“Below the street surface the station 
measures 745 feet in length, 480 feet 
in width, and goes to a depth of 45 feet. 

‘*To make room for it, 180 buildings 
of all kinds, principally dwellings, hos- 
pitals, churches, and the old station 
were razed.” 


The public ought not, adds The 
Evening Post editorially, to lose sight 
of what has been done for their safety 
and comfort, for ‘‘here is a most amaz- 
ing application of science to mechanical 
and technical problems of the utmost 
difficulty.”’ The Post continues: 


“Nowhere else, it has been well said, 
are the wonders of railway electrifica- 
tion so clearly exhibited. All trains 
are handled by means of an interlock- 
ing-switch device made as_ perfect 
mechanically as is humanly possible. Everywhere there are 
devices to guard against the mistakes of the fallible human ele- 
ment. In the two interlocking switch-rooms the train directors 
handle their traffic without seeing the trains they send to 
one platform or another, or expedite through the ‘throat’ of the 
station to the Harlem River. Far above the tracks will tower 
clubs, hotels, theaters, exhibition rooms, and office buildings. 
The old, open railway yard is a thing of the past.’ 








Another striking difference between the Grand Central 
Terminal and the four or five other large stations opened in this 
country during the past three or four years is that it intro- 
duces for the first time on a large scale the inclined plane as a 
substitute for the stairway. The New York Times thinks that 
in the Pennsylvania and Grand Central terminals the city has 
“what are beyond question two railway stations in every way 
superior to any other buildings for their purpose in the world,” 
and that— 


“This is a fact creditable alike to the metropolis, which has 
justified the erection here of structures so enormously expensive, 
and to the corporations which have expended their millions in 
no mean and narrow spirit of hard utilitarianism, but with appre- 
ciation of a civic duty to produce architectural monuments of a 
kind calculated to illustrate and to educate the esthetic taste of 
agreat nation...... 

“The culminating glory of the new Grand Central Station is 
probably the fact that while its purpose and nature are frankly 
avowed, inside and out—while it is a railway station, in other 
words—yet it is also architecturally beautiful.” 





LASHT TO THE POST. 
—Macaulay in the New York World. 





increasing the maximum weight of par- 
cels beyond the present eleven-pound 
limit, but he further recommends the 
consolidation of the third and fourth 
classes, so that books and other printed 
matter may be sent by parcel post. On 
the subject of rates and weight limit, he 
says: 

“While the postage rates for the 
new parcel-post system range consider- 
ably lower than corresponding express 
charges, it is believed that experience 
will show them to be higher in some 
instances than is necessary in order to 
maintain the service at cost. Likewise, 
the restriction that places an eleven- 
pound limit on the weight of parcels 
mailed should be regarded as merely 
tentative. After the system is thor- 
oughly organized on that basis the scope 
of the service in its usefulness to the 
public should be still further enlarged 
by increasing the weight limit. If prop- 
erly developed under sufficient manage- 
ment the parcel post will prove to be 
a most important factor in reducing 
the cost of living.” 


According to the New York Journal 
of Commerce, this extension of the 
weight limit is just what the express 
companies fear. Up to the present, it 
says, the bulk of the matter handled by 
the parcel post has been matter that already went fourth class, the 
chief difference being the reduced rates. This is supported by 
the official statement that the average weight of the parcels car- 
ried has been only five pounds—six pounds below the maximum. 
But an extension of the weight limit, says The Journal of Com- 
merce, would mean real competition with the express companies. 

Pointing out that at present the postage charges for third- and 
fourth-class mail matter bear no fixt ratio to each other, since 
for certain weights and zones the parcel-post rates are lower 
than the third-class rates, while in other cases they are higher, 
Mr. Hitchcock goes on to say: 





“This condition is likely to result in much confusion and 
should not exist. Packages containing books or catalogs do 
not differ in any essential particular from other parcels, and they 
should be handled by parcel post.’’ 


The Philadelphia Press, which is convinced that these official 
suggestions will meet with general approval, remarks that all 
reason for distinguishing between third- and fourth-class matter 
disappeared with the establishment of the parcel-post system. 
We read: 


“The Government formerly charged twice as much for mer- 
chandise as it did for books, but now four pounds of iron or brick 
will be carried by mail fifty miles for seventeen cents, while to 
transport books of equal weight the same distance the charge 
is thirty-two cents. This unreasonable discrimination against 
a certain class of merchandise, while accepting almost everything 
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else at parcel-post rates, has caused a great deal of dissatisfac- 
tion with the law. \‘The.Postmaster-General recommends that 
the discrimination be abolished, and it ought. to be done. A 
three-line insert in the Post.Office Appropriation Bill would cure 
this defect at once.” 


Many requests for this change have been made by librarians 
and others, and the amendment is now before Congress, having 
been proposed by Senator Hoke Smith, who would also transfer 
plants, seeds, bulbs, and roots to the fourth class. Says the 
Springfield Republican: 


‘Very likely the exclusion of books was due to insufficient 
consideration, it being natural enough to feel that they were 
already provided for by a preferential rate as third-class matter. 
But such preference was the only valid reason for setting them 
apart from merchandise, and now that the parcel-post: rates 
are as low, and in many cases lower than, the third-class rates, 
there seems no good reason for maintaining a classification which 
has already been a source of much trouble: - The post-office, for 
example, has had to make and to reconsider many rulings as to 
how much printing is permissible in a package forwarded by par- 
cel post. All this is waste and folly, for, as Mr. Hitchcock says, 
‘packages containing books or catalogs do not differ in any 
essential particular from other parcels.’ For the more remote 
zones the cost of forwarding books would be increased by in- 
clusion in the parcel-post system, but on the whole there would 
be a gain, and libraries would specially profit by facilitation of 
the interlibrary loans which are coming to be so valuable to small 
libraries.” 


Among the supplementary reforms suggested through the 
pvess we find the abolition of the zone system and the charging 
of a “‘flat rate,’’ substations or street boxes to facilitate the 
mailing of packages; permission to include written matter in par- 
cels; better provision against loss of packages in transit; and the 
abolition of the special stamp. On the subject of including 
written matter the New York Evening Post says: 


“There is only one legitimate reason for excluding written mat- 
ter from third- or fourth-class packages; this is, that the admis- 
sion of it might cut down the revenue now derived from letter 
postage to an extent sufficient to be worth considering. With 
a very slight restriction, written matter could be allowed in all 
third- and fourth-class packages without causing any substantial 
loss of revenue on the face of things, and with every reason to 
expect that in reality it would cause a decided gain of revenue. 
But this is peculiarly true in regard to the parcel post, since the 
lowest amount of postage for any parcel is five cents. Is it to be 
imagined for a moment that there would be any loss of letter 
postage worth bothering about if people were allowed to put 
written matter into parcels, when five cents is the minimum rate, 
and this applies only to points within the fifty-mile zone? ...... 

‘‘But why not further simplify by letting people put into the 
parcels any mailable matter they choose?”’ 


That a needlessly large percentage of parcels are lost in the 
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mails is the complaint of a man who describes himself as ‘‘ the 
manager of a parcel-post department for a number of insurance 
companies.”’ Ina letter to the New York Times he says: 


‘‘Altho this service has only been in operation for a short time, 
the losses have been extremely numerous, and unless something 
is. done the public, which finds it impossible or inconvenient to 
insure, will suffer severely. Shipment: by parcel post are con- 
siderably more subject to loss through theft by post-office em- 
ployees, as they can not be properly sealed, and must also be 
inspected by the post-office authorities in order to determine 
their character as being proper merchandise for the parcel 
post.” 


As for the special stamps, the New Orleans Times-Democrat 
comforts us with the assurance that they are intended to serve 


only a temporary purpose: 


“It is quite obvious that these special stamps are only tem- 
porary to enable the Post Office Department to check up the 
parcel-post account and to find whether it is a money-making 
proposition, or not. It would, of course, be impossibie to do this 
if the receipts for stamps were included in those of the general 
post-office revenue. With a few months’ trial we will know 
whether the rates now being charged are too high or too low, and 
it will be possible to frame a new schedule. It was never the in- 
tention of the Government to operate the Post Office Department 
as a money-making enterprise; hence, if the receipts from the 
parcel post are found to be much larger than the expenses, as 
seems probable, it will be possible to reduce rates matorially, 
which will still further popularize the service.’ 


But, in the meanwhile, the records for the first month of opera- 
tion are such as to convince the editorial observers that in spite 
of minor defects born of inexperience, Uncle Sam has proved 


- himself a conspicuous success as a delivery-man. Thus a state- 


ment issued by the Post Office Department shows that 40,000,000 
parcels were handled during January, and that incidentally the 
Chicago Post Office did a larger part of this business than any 
other. Says this official report: 


‘‘Chicago exceeds all other cities in the number of parcels 
handled with a total of 4,168,153, and following in order are 
New York, with 3,519,788; Boston, 1,151,408; Philadelphia, 
1,035,000; St. Louis, 917,809; Cleveland, 879,768; Brooklyn, 
834,000; Detroit, 510,072; Cincinnati, 412,381, and Kansas 
City, 357,102. 

“In every case the postmasters report a general increase in 
the volume of business handled. No congestion has been re- 
ported, and in every instance the mails have been moving with 
the usual dispatch. As this is regarded as the dull season in 
practically every section of the country, so far as the use of the 
mails is concerned, it is believed that the amount of parcel-post 
business will increase at a tremendous rate within the next few 
months.” 





TOPICS IN 


THE Young Turks are likely to age rapidly in the next few months.— 
Newark News. 

Is Chancellor Day going to stand idly by and see Texas arrest John D. 
Archbold?—Newark News. 

“Eat what you like,”’ says Dr. Woods Hutchinson, but suppose you can’t 
afford to?—Detroit Free Press. 

CHICAGO, says a clergyman, is the modern Garden of Eden. 
is full of the old Adam.—Chicago Record-Herald. 

Crp Castro has doubtless concluded that there must be a good deal of 
fake about this se» America-first movement.— Washington Post. 


Tat Kansas man who hasn’t had a haircut since Bill Bryan was beaten 
in.'96-is now preparing for a downward revision of the wool schedule.— 
Washington Post. 

THE parcel-post has its disappointments. A runaway boy in Oklahoma 
wrote home for money, but mother sent him sandwiches by mail instead.— 
Cincinnati Commercial-Tribune. 3 

OvR prominent publicists display such a tendency to ascribe Rome’s fall 
to her failure to embrace whatever reform they happen’ to be particularly 
interested in at the moment that-we shouldn’t be surprized any day to hear 
some impassioned orator announce significantly that Rome never abolished 
the roller-towel.—Ohio State Journal. 


Anyway, it 


BRIEF 


THE Utes are going back on the war-path again—the first films were & 
failure.— Washington Post. 

SoME socialist literature reads as if socialism would make all motormen 
motorists.—Houston Chronicle. 

‘THE principal need of Cipriano Castro, just now, seems to be terminal 
facilities.—Cleveland Leader. 

THE appeal of Wall Street for ‘‘justice’’ seems to be qualified just a 
little bit by the fear that it will get it—New York Evening Mail. 

BEN TILLMAN ought to be strong for Blease, for Cole has certainly made 
him look like a dignified conservative.— Washington Post. 

ANOTHER hopeful sign of the times is that Tennessee has elected a United 
States senator without the aid of firearms.—Los Angeles Express. 

NorHING out of the ordinary for a senator to get lost in the capitol. 
Sometimes they are hopelessly lost in the Senate.—Atlanta Constitution. 

GOVERNOR BLEASE wants a law making it a penalty for reporters to mis- 
quote a public official. Blease would gain by being misquoted.—Balti- 
more American. 

Ricut after reading Chief Kohler’s glowing report on the Golden Rule 
police policy it is painful to hear Cleveland complaining of a crime wave.— 
Buffalo Enquirer. 
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TURKISH PRESS ON TURKISH VACILLATION 


he becomes inexorable, and it was the religious side of 

the controversy at the London Conference that caused 

its failure. Adrianople was a religious shrine, and the Turks, 
3 like the Old Guard of 


W HEN A TURK is touched on the point of his religion 


cumstances? 


“Ts there now anything more difficult and troublesome for 
our delegates than to make counter-propositions in such cir- 
For how could one expect Turkey, after relin- 
quishing Albania, Macedonia, and Crete, to leave all the 
islands to the Greeks and agree to let the Bulgarians stay 
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SHEFKET PASHA. 


A “ Young Turk,”’ made Grand Vizier 
by the revolution of January 23. 





France, declared they 
would die, but never 
surrender it. Many are 
saying the Turks al- 
lowed the renewal of 
the war solely to let 
Adrianople go, if go it 
must, by the sword in- 
stead of by the pen, to 
save the disgrace of sign- 
ing away their ancient 
eapital that had held 
out so long. The Otto- 
man delegates had many 
concessions wrung from 
them, altho the wrench 
was slow and stubborn 
as when King John of 
England drew the teeth 
of rich Jews to compel the 
surrenderof their various- 
ly located money chests. 
Crete was to be given up, 
the territory west of 
the Vilayet of Adriano- 
ple relinquished, and the 
Sultan was ready, we 


at the gates of Constan- 





tinople? Would not such 





feebleness indicate sim- 
ple suicide on the part 
of Ottomanism? In this 
case. it is very natural 
to reject such proposi- 
tions in order to substi- 
tute others.”’ 


The JIkdam thinks a 
fine occasion for the ex- 
hibition of diplomatic 
astuteness was frittered 
away. Kiamil Pasha 
made a muddle of the 
business, and the Euro- 
pean press are not 
blamed for laughing to 
scorn, and caricaturing 
in every possible way the 
confusion, _ vacillation, 
and utter mismanage- 
ment of the Turkish dele- 
gates. To quote further 
reference to the dilemma 
in which Turkey finds 


itself: IZZET PASHA, 

: The new Turkish Minister of War, 
who succeeds Nazim Pasha as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. 


‘In its quandary the 
Sublime Porte should 




















read 
in the Constantinople papers, to yield Kirk 
Kilisse and Dedeagatch, an important sea- 
port of Thrace on the Mgean Sea—the ter- 
minus of-the railroad to Adrianople. But the 


sacred city of Adrianople, with its shrines , 


and its sepulchers, they would rather perish 
than surrender, and they were unwilling to 
allow the Agean Islands to pass from their 
hands, these being outposts in the defense 
of the Dardanelles. Their concessions and 
demands were made in such a haggling and 
vacillating way, however, as to defeat them- 
selves, and the Ikdam, a leading Moslem 
paper of Constantinople, declares that the 
Turkish delegates, under instructions re- 
ceived from time to time from their Gov- 
ernment, are to blame for the block in the 
negotiations. They made so many conces- 
sions, reluctantly yielded to so many de- 
Mands, that the hopes of the Allies were 
raised and stimulated to ask more and more, 
while the rest of the world drifted into full 
sympathy with the four kings. To quote 
from an editorial in this paper: 


‘In general, the world is on the side of the 
Victors; and Europe is following this custom, 
and the press of the whole world, even to 
the Austrian papers, is encouraging the Allies 
and making occasions to talk against us. 














ENVER BEY, 


The Young Turk leader who has 
just returned from Anatolia where he 
fled after taking part in the rising in 


which Nazim Pasha was killed. 




















have 
seen an opportunity of exhibiting its clever- 
ness in diplomatic negotiation. We were 
convinced that such would be its course, 
as we had confidence in the skill of Kiamil 
Pasha. Unfortunately our forecast was not 
realized as we had hoped. This is confirmed 
by the turn the negotiations have taken; and 
we have given the European press good rea- 
son to talk of Turkish haggling. It is we, 
indeed, who have dragged things out, by 
not having clearly said at the start what we 
wished and what we would do, from the very 
first day.”’ 


This policy of wabble was what proved 
fatal to Turkish triumph at the conference. 
By dragging out, putting off, and confusing 
the discussion of the most important points 
and acting as if they did not know their own 
minds, they gave the Allies time to accom- 
plish still more success in the war, and thus 
foree the Turkish Government to make con- 
cessions on the most important questions. 
On this point we read: 


‘*‘What was the most important question 
for us? Adrianople. But time is passing, 
and this fortress may fall by itself of famine, 
in which case we shall have nothing to fight 
with. In the last sitting the Ottoman dele- 
gates even declared that they had not been 
able to decipher the instructions that the 
Porte had sent them! Why does this sort 
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of thing happen to us and not to the delegates of one of the 
other four States? We can not help criticizing these mistakes 
of the Sublime Porte in a question so vital for the country.” 


The Orient, a bright weekly edited by well-informed English- 
speaking writers of Constantinople, sums up the situation as 
follows: 


“Turkey realizes that the surrender of her former capital 
means the final loss of all her European possessions and a fron- 
tier perilously near her present capital. It also means the dan- 
ger of difficulties with the powerful war-party that is being fos- 
tered by the Unionists, and the probable overthrow of the Kiamil 
Pasha Cabinet [since fulfilled]. It is bat natural that the fresh 
army at Chatalja should clamor for a chance to fly at the enemy 
and see if it can not drive them back. On the other hand, the 
Allies are determined that if it comes to fighting again, they 
will not stop short of driving the Turkish forces’ out of 
Constantinople. 

‘As for the islands, Turkey contends that the northern ones 
are essential to the guarding of the Dardanelles; and that the 
rest are really Asiatic and their loss would be an infringement 
of her Asiatic territorial integrity. Greece declares herself 
willing to agree never to make ‘the islands a naval or military 
base, or menace the straits or the mainland through them; but 
she says she has already captured them, that the population is 
entirely Greek, and desires union with Greece, and that to give 
them back now would create for the future just so many Cretan 
problems. And, indeed, were they now again placed under 
Ottoman rule, not only would the inhabitants be in danger of 
suffering reprisals, but Turkey would be compelled to maintain 
a large navy for their protection, and they would constitute a 
constant menace of another war between Greece and Turkey. 
The islanders might also create great trouble for Greece by re- 
peating the Cretan tactics of sending over delegates to the Greek 
Chamber, who must be shut out by force to avoid hostilities.’ 


THE CHESS GAME IN LONDON. 


— Westminster Gazette (London). 


THE “REPUBLIC OF THE DOLLAR.” 


PPREHENSIONS of danger from the United States keep 
AM wovensit in the press of South America. The latest 
bugaboo is the ‘‘extension of the Monroe Doctrine,” 
so called, in the resolution recently passed in our Senate prohib- 
iting the settlement of a foreign Power in any harbor or locality 
which would threaten the safety or communications of the United 
States in time of war. This circumstance, emphasizing the 
significance of the Panama Canal’s impending completion, has 
roused the leading papers of Latin America to call fora union 
of the several Republics, in view of the rising power and expan- 
sion of what they style ‘‘the Republic of the Dollar.” Already 
the association which styles itself the A. B. C. has produced a 
virtual league between Argentine, Brazil, and Colombia, and 
now the leading Peruvian paper, the Valparaiso Dia, takes up 
the strain: ‘‘ Latin America must be united or die.” 


“As an individual in private life considers it one of the 
prime factors of his existence to provide for self-preservation, 
so nations feel instinctively the duty of preserving the unity 
of their race, their customs, their individuality, and the 
object of their existence. From our own particular point of 
view we should examine the peril which faces us in the future 
opening of the Panama Canal, sheltered as it is under the direct 
and omnipotent egis of the ‘Republic of the Dollar,’ and in 
order to illustrate our sentiment we will just quote a pertinent 
passage from the famous bill which has been recently passed by 
the Senate at Washington.” 


The writer proceeds to quote that part of Senator Lodge’s 
resolution which deals with the Magdalena Bay question and 
provides: 
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A SPECIALIST IN ELASTICITY. 


“*T hear you are trying to make artificial rubber. Perhaps I 
can help you.” i 
‘* Ah, you are then a chemist, too?"’ 
“No, I am a Turkish diplomat.’ —Fischietto (Turin). 














THE NERVOUS MOTHER. 


FERDINAND (to Nicholas)—‘‘ Too bad the old lady won’t let go 
of her two pretty girls.”’ —Kikeriki (Vienna). 


THE SHRINKING TURK. 
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February 15, 1913 


“That when any harbor or other place on the American con- 
tinent is so situated that the occupation thereof for naval or 
military purposes might threaten the communications or the 
safety of the United States, the Government of the United States 
could not see without grave concern the possession of such 
harbor or other place by any corporation or association which 
has such a relation to another Government not American as to 
give to that Government practical power of control for national 
purposes.” 


Then he bursts forth into the following tirade: 


“And what then will become of the autonomy, the individ- 
uality of the Spanish American countries? If international law 
treats of that sacred thing, the personality of the different States 
which constitute the civilized world, of the perfect right that they 
possess. to manage their domestic business without first asking 
leave of some other Power, why does the 
United: States claim any rights in this 
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DRAINING ENGLAND BY EMIGRATION 


HE DEPOPULATION of France proceeds from eco- 

nomic and social causes—the French never cut much of 

a figure as emigrants. But the dwindling of the popula- 

tion in England, ‘‘the citadel of the Empire,”’ says the London 
Outlook, is the result of England’s unceasing efforts to fill and 
occupy the vast waste places of the colonies with ‘“‘adventurous 
scions”’ of the “‘stirps Britannica,” the British stock. Australia 
contains an area fourteen times the size of Germany and twenty- 
five times that of the United Kingdom, yet Australia has a 
population of but 4,500,000. In South Africa and Canada 
a parallel condition of things exists. How can England, with 
its poptilation increasing at a rate below 





matter and arrogate the power of exerci- 
sing tutelage over those countries whose in- 
habitants speak the Castilian tongue in the 
continent of America? Now we know that 
no one has asked for Yankee protection, 
that doubtful protection which is so fatal 
in its effects, the results of which we are 
able to measure by what has happened in - 
Cuba, in San Domingo, in Haiti, and in 
several of the Republics of Central Amer- 
ica, where the heavy heel of the conqueror 
from the North has fallen with implacable 
foree on every single project of civic 
activity. 

“We beg the studious men of South 
America, the journalists, the scholars, and 
all those who are anxious to preserve the 
collective welfare of the race, to take up 
this problem and to unite their force in 
an effert which is not only necessary to 
all, but is of the vastest importance.”’ 


This view of American perfidy or intrigue 
is not shared, however, by all observ- 
ers in the Hispano-Latin , States, and we 
find the eminent Mexican diplomat, Don 
Manuel Calero, striving to disabuse his 
countrymen of their prejudices and sus- 
picions in regard to this country. Calero 
was Mexican Ambassador and Plenipo- 
tentiary at Washington until the closing 








Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 


HE SCOUTS LATIN FEARS. 
Mr. Manuel Calero, formerly Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington, declares the 
apprehensions of Latin America absurd. 


that of Germany and Russia, keep strangers 
from seizing her territory? To quote the 
words of The Outlook: 


“British supremacy in naval and com- 
mercial power was never before so fiercely 
and persistently challenged. We are caught 
in a competitive struggle of which it is 
impossible to imagine the end. The Eng- 
lish race has inherited a territorial domain 
greater than any empire in the past and 
comprizing nearly all the unoccupied sur- 
face of the globe on which the white man 
finds his congenial home. Other nations 
who have entered the field of competition 
later, and are now in growing need of 
colonial outlets for surplus energy and pop- 
ulation, are brought up in every direction 
by our notice-boards to ‘keep off the grass.’ 
A nation which puts up so many of these 
warnings round the most wealthy and at- 
tractive spaces of -the globe needs to have 
its fences pretty strong and high. Two 
important questions which the Briton of 
to-day may well ask himself are, Whether 
his race has the strength and vitality to 
settle and develop these vast dominions, 
and whether other nations of the East and 
West will abstain from all trespass while 
that race makes the Empire British in deed 
as well as in name?” 





The following statistical estimates illus- 





weeks of last year, when he threw up his ~_ 
office and returned home. When the editor of the Pais (Mexico 
City) asked him why he had taken this step he replied that it was 
impossible for him to represent at a foreign capital a government 
so wrongheaded as his own in their estimate of Americans. 
When prest with the question whether the United States was 
inclined to meddle with the affairs of the Latin Republics in 
America, especially with those of Mexico, he answered hotly: 


“No, no, I have plain proofs, received from the statement 
of men most influential in the political circles of Washington, 
that the American policy abhors the idea of any such interven- 
tion. I am quite sure that our northern neighbors are a great 
people, loving liberty, and endowed with a profound sense of 
justice. To talk of interference in the affairs of Latin America 
as a tendency of North American policy is absolutely absurd.”’ 


Mr. Calero startled Mexico last week by declaring in the 
Mexican Senate that the country’s condition is more desperate 
than he had dared to tell. He said: 


_ “I lied to the American Government for ten months, telling 
it that the Mexican revolution would be over in six weeks. I 
was forced to invest my diplomatic mission with a domino and 
maask. 

“The truth is that the Department of Finance has not 
painted the situation as it really is. We should speak the truth, 
tho it destroys us. The truth is that the situation is desperate.” 


trate the sweeping statements and dire 
forebodings of this leading London weekly: 


“‘Kmigration carries away from the shores of this country a 
good half of our natural increment ‘on the wings of the stork.’ 
In 1911 the net emigration from our islands of the ‘native-born’ 
amounted to 261,809, the largest figure ever recorded; but 
certain to be greatly increased by the record of 1912. How 
long can this country stand this incessant drain without a 
dangereus weakening of the body politic? Can we afford, even 
in Imperial interests, to draw thus heavily upon the garrison 
that holds the citadel of the Empire? And while we are doing 
this, the gross German emigration had declined in 1911 to 
22,592, and this figure was exceeded by the incomers from 
Austria, Russia, and Italy. Germany adds every year 900,000 
to her population, the United Kingdom only 400,000. All this 
suggests reflection, and the probiem before the British people to- 
day is—how they are to settle sufficient of the genuine breed in the. 
aching solitudes of the Empire to ensure the British character 
of its institutions and civilization. The stream of immigration 
into the dominions must be kept mainly British. Otherwise 
the Empire will cease to be British except in name, and the 
foundation of all Imperial sentiment and policy will disappear. 
How can this be done without a serious depletion of the United 
Kingdom? Already many complaints are heard, especially 
from Scotland and our English country districts, that the 
emigration agent is carrying off our best people.” 


The writer comes to the conclusion that if England can not hold 
her territory by British men, she must do so by British ships. 
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BOMBS BRINGING HARMONY IN INDIA 


NSTEAD of starting a new Sepoy mutiny against British 
I rule in India, it appears from the press of the peninsula that 
the recent acts of terrorism have strangely had just the 
opposite result. Widespread indignation has been roused among 
both natives and English residents of India by the murder of 
Dhebendra Kumar Ghose on January 14 at Comilla, Bengal, 
and the attempt on the lives of Lord and Lady Hardinge on 
December 23 at Delhi. During a perfectly quiet spell of con- 
siderable duration, Hindustan had welcomed its British Emperor 
and Empressso enthusiastically 


February 15, 1918 


There is no doubt that the discovery of the assassin or assassing 
would be hailed over the greater part of India with genuine de- 
light. We should recognize and be thankful for the moral 
change of attitude that this development reveals. At Delhi, 
where the indignation is naturally most vivid, the people are 


doing all they can to help the police to a discovery, and if any 


clue is forthcoming it will not be kept back.” 


The significance of this frank recognition in The Pioneer of 
the change which terrorism has effected in the Indians to make 
them desire, to throttle terrorism rather than seek to obstruct 
the white Administration, gains its greatest force from the fact 
that this paper, during the last decade, has been most bitterly 

attacking the native educated 





that the most suspicious of its 


community, and characteriz- 





English critics freely conceded 
that the Oriental dependency 
had rid itself of its ugly polit- 
fcal mood. And now the re- 
vival of that mood for a mo- 
ment has stirred emotions 
which, strange to say, are 
throwing the rulers and the 
ruled into each other’s arms, 
making them forget their differ- 
ences of the past, and inciting 
them to cooperate with each 
other to crush anarchism, which 
each has now come to recog- 
nize as a foe to East-Indian 
progress, and not something to 
de fostered by the natives as a 
movement which will free the 
country from its alien yoke 
and bring prosperity to India. 
This note is being struck in 
all parts of the peninsula, and 
by members of all classes, races, 
and creeds; while its echo is 
ringing in all sections of the 
press: thus, for once, in the 
determination to throttle the 
terrorists, India has found a 
plank on which the alien ad- 
ministrators and their native 
charges can stand united. 








THEIR PERIL ROUSES HINDU LOYALTY. 
Lord and Lady Hardinge. and their family. 


The bomb that nearly made these children orphans has had the 
unexpected effect of cementing Anglo-Indian solidarity. 


ing it as disaffected and dis- 
loyal toward the Paz Brittanica. 
However, this writer in no way 
exaggerates the meaning of the 
transformation, because edu- 
eated natives, severally and 
collectively, have not only 
voiced their detestation of the 
recent tragedies, but also clear- 
ly have stated their determina- 
tion to crush nihilism in the 
interests of Indian progress. 
Probably the most authorita- 
tive pronouncement in this 
respect came from the Hon. 
Rao Bahadur R. N. Mud- 
holkar, at the last session of the 
Indian National Congress, held 
at Bankipur, Behar, who spoke 
in the capacity of the Presi- 
dent of the assembly, which 
aptly has been described as the 
unofficial parliament of Hin- 
dustan, and therefore his words 
reflect not only the opinion 
of the Hindu, Mohammedan, 
Sikh, and native Christian 
delegates gathered from the 
four corners of India who were 
present on the occasion, but al- 
so the temper of the three hun- 











Naturally enough, therefore, 

tho the head of the white bureaucracy has been severely wounded 
and still is lying on a sick bed, while one native has been killed 
outright, one horribly mutilated, and several others bear scars 
of wounds inflicted by the exploding bomb at Delhi, and still 
another life has been sacrificed in Bengal, the British as well as 
the East-Indians almost feel disposed to regard the recent ex- 
hibitions of the nihilistic mania as blessings in disguise, calcu- 
lated to promote peace and progress. These deductions are 
forced on our mind by the East-Indian newspaper comments 
on the present condition of affairs, a few samples of which may 
be quoted in support of them. 

Reviewing the situation created by the recrudescence of ter- 
rorism, The Pioneer (Allahabad), which is accredited to be the 
mouthpiece of British-Indian officialdom, says editorially: 

“The indignation of the country over the outrage (perpe- 
trated against the Viceroy) has been manifesting itself unmis- 
takably, and, what is not always the case in India, has been 
manifesting itself speedily. . . . The stir of opinion has been so 
genuine that representative public meetings have been assembled 
spontaneously on all sides to denounce a crime which has re- 
volted the feelings of the country. At Lahore, Lucknow, Alla- 
habad, Bankipur, not to speak of Delhi itself, and many other 
centers, meetings have been convened which have exprest the 
universal sentiment with entire simplicity and explicitness. 


dred millions of the Oriental 
dependency. As reported by the correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press of India, he said of the terrorists: 


“Such persons are the enemies of their country and of the 
whole of humankind. Acts like these (the attempt on the lives 
of Lord and Lady Hardinge) will not, can never, secure or pro- 
mote the well-being and progress of any people. The spirit 
out of which have sprung anarchical misdeeds must be exor- 
cized. Everybody must join in stamping it out.” 


The means suggested to throttle terrorism are universally 
the same, and therefore the following course of action, suggested 
by a leading publicist of the Punjab in The Tribune (Lahore), 
may be taken to be representative of all: 


‘“‘My countrymen . . . should on no account content them- 
selves with even the most emphatic and whole-hearted denun- 
ciation of the cowardly outrage that they have demonstrated. 
They should do all that lies in their power to cope with the 
monster of anarchy with a view to exterminate or destroy it. 
The Government of the country may be depended upon to do 
what it can to destroy the anarchical propaganda—root and 
branch. But it is evident that success will crown the efforts 
of the Government only if these efforts enjoy the whole-hearted 
and unstinted cooperation of the people. What is wanted is an 
elaborate antianarchical campaign in which all classes and com- 


munities should take part, irrespective of color, caste, or creed.” 
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THE SLIDES OF CULEBRA 


Cut of the Panama Canal, with possibilities of such 

huge ones to follow that the completion of the canal may 
have to be postponed, gives interest to a general description of 
these slides from a geological point of view, contained in the 
lastreport of the Canal 


To NEWS of more great earth-slides in the Culebra 


that brings disaster in subsurface workings, and not want of 
knowledgeiof general geologic conditions. This fact is, pernaps, 
nowhere better illustrated than in the construction history of 
Alpine tunnels. Seareely one of these tunnels has been under- 
taken without most exhaustive preliminary geological study. 
Wherever in-these tunnels a construction disaster has occurred 

its possibility had not 





Geologist. The follow- 


been indicated by the 





ing abstract, with com- 
ment, appears in Engi- 
neering and Contracting 
(Chicago, December 18): 


“The practical effect 
of the slides at Culebra 
has been only to increase 
the volume of excava- 
tion. It seems reason- 
ably certain that they 
foretell no future danger 
to the uninterrupted 
continuation of the ca- 
nal as a navigable chan- 
nel. Some further flow 
of material into the 
channel after water is 
admitted is anticipated, 
but it will probably not 
be greater in amount 
than can be handled 
easily, without stopping 
navigation, by dredges 
working in the channel. 
Any assumption that fil- 
ling the channel with 
water will offer mate- 
rial resistance to con- 
tinuation of slides in 
progress is, it will be 
noted, rather reasonably 
denied by the report. 
So far, then, as can be 
foretold, the practical 
effect of the Culebra 








WHERE THE SLIDES ARE SLIDING. 


The great Culebra Cut, where enough earth hangs poised in the adjacent hills to fill 
the Canal. No fear of it, however, is felt by the Canal experts. 


geological studies. The 
trouble game from some 
local variation from the 
normal, and geological 
reasoning will not nor 
can it be expected to 
foretell and enumerate 
such local variations. If 
it prophesies somewhat 
accurately the probable 
normal conditions it has 
done well. 

‘“‘Lest these remarks 
be misapprehended we 
will state again that in 
many cases where sub- 
surface work is to be 
planned the geologist 
can be of decided serv- 
ice to the engineer. 
The limitations of geol- 
ogy are very narrow, 
however, when it comes 
to specifying details in 
subsurface conditions, 
and it is specific ad- 
vanced knowledge of 
details that the engineer 
usually wants most. In 
sinking a shaft, or driv- 
ing a tunnel, or exca- 
vating a cut through a 
mountain ridgé, the en- 
gineer is continually 
- stepping into the dark, 
and about the only pre- 








slides is not likely to be 

more than has been stated, namely, an increase by several mil- 
lion cubic yards in the amount of excavation required to secure 
& permanent channel. 

“A thought that arises is: Could this extra excavation have 
been anticipated when the first estimate of quantities for the 
present channel was made? In introducing his report, the Canal 
Geologist says: ‘It will be merely a case of removing a much 
greater yardage than was first estimated for, because the pecu- 
liar geological conditions of the material through which the cut 
is excavated were not sufficiently considered in the beginning.’ 
Doubtless no very precise geological studies of the Culebra ridge 
were made previous to undertaking the excavation. Possibly, 
too, such studies would have revealed reasons for expecting earth 
slides as the excavation progressed. Could they have been 
precise enough under the conditions existing previous to Ameri- 
¢an excavation to have warranted engineers in providing orig- 
inally for such differences in slope of the cut sides as the occur- 
ning slides show to have been necessary? There is reason- 
able doubt, we think, that they could. If they had, and the en- 
larged cut section had been planned at the beginning, no 
less earth would have had to be excavated and, probably, the 
unit cost of its excavation would not have been materially 
smaller. 

“The geologist feels, justly enough, perhaps, that a part in 
the planning of subsurface engineering workings rightfully be- 
longs to him. Many such works would be better planned, 
doubtless, had the geologist a part in the planning. At best, 
however, there can be very little certainty about subsurface 
conditions in detail until excavation brings us closely into pres- 
ence with the details. It is want of knowledge in detail mostly 


caution he can take is 
at each step to try 
well the ground ahead before he plants his foot.” 





DUNCES WHO MAY BLAME TOBACCO—That over 90 
per cent. of all boys who fail in the grammar and high schools are 
smokers, is asserted by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University 
of Wisconsin, as quoted in the University’s Press Bulletin 
(Madison, December 16). The tobacco evil, he declares, is the 
most serious one that the public schools have to contend with. 
We read: 


‘*Most boys do not learn to smoke because they like tobacco, 
but because their schoolfellows smoke. It is a social thing with 
the boy. By doing it he thinks he is one of ‘the crowd’ and not 
an ‘outsider.’ Unruly boys are almost always addicted to the 
cigaret habit. Smoking robs pupils of their docility. Records 
kept of the work of students who were not addicted to the smok- 
ing habit when they entered the high school but who acquired it 
later show that not only did these pupils become harder to 
manage, but the quality of their school work also declined 
greatly. What a hold the smoking evil has gained on public- 
school boys is indicated by the statements made by a number of 
high-school principals who declare that from 50 to 80 per cent. 
of high-school pupils are now using cigarets. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the strongest sentiment against smoking has arisen 
in communities in which the raising of tobacco is the principal 
industry. Tobacco men do not want young boys in their own 
communities to smoke, and in a number of places in Wisconsin 
various organizations have taken a stand against smoking by 
school children.” 
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THE WORM-EATING WARBLER 


“Ts ever busy hunting out and devouring the worms that lurk among 
the forest foliage."’ 








THE INDIGO BIRD 


Devours the destructive brown-tail moth, as well as plant lice, mos- 
quitoes, canker-worms, and beetles. 








TO SAVE THE MIGRATORY BIRDS 


HALL the Fedefal Government take the migratory birds 
S under its wing? If a bird winters in Cuba and visits half- 

a-dozen States on its way there and back, shall we trust 
to these States, or any of them, to take care of the passing 
visitor? They attempt to do so, but so far with such unsatis- 
factory resultsthat our migratory birds, especially those of sea 
and shore, are rapidly becoming extinct, and with the further 
result that destructive insects are allowed 


INTERSTATE TRAVELERS 


legalize the killing of several species which are exceedingly val- 
uable as destroyers of insect pests and devourers of weed seeds, 
To mention only a few conspicuous instances, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, 
and Tennessee legalize the killing of robins as ‘game.’ Black. 
birds have the same status and suffer the same fate in Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and the Distriet of 
Columbia; and doves are slaughtered by the wholesale in 
twenty-six States. Our northern bobolink is killed by count- 
less thousands (as the ‘reed-bird’) in many Southern States; in 
fact, the slaughter of this useful and beautiful little bird, one 

of the most delightful of our songsters in 





to multiply and crops thereby to suffer. 
By preserving the birds, which their friends 
now think may best be done by Federal 
statute, as they are surely interstate trav- 
elers, we may leave the interrelation of 
animal and vegetable life to take care of 
the rest of the problem. Says Mr. George 
Gladden, discussing this problem in 
Country Life in America (Garden City, 
N. Y., February): 


‘*Experienced ornithologists and ento- 
mologists are agreed that, as bird life de- 
creases, insect life increases; also, that 
birds are more efficient in keeping down 
insect pests than are all other agencies, 
natural and artificial, combined. These 
facts take on startling significance in the 
light of statistics which present the actual 
financial damage done annually by de- 
structive insects, together with the assur- 
ance that insectivorous birds are steadily 
decreasing in numbers. 

‘‘By no less an authority than the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
we are told that the actual damage done 
to crops by insects in a single year (1904) 
represented the enormous sum of $420,- 
100,000, of which nearly one-half ($200,- 
000,000) was damage done to cereals alone. 
Other startling statistics from the same 
source put the annual cost of the codling- 
moth and the curculio apple pests at about 
$8,250,000 for spraying operations alone, 
and $12,000,000 as representing the shrink- 
age in the value of the apple crop; while 








THE FLICKER, 


A wonderful destroyer of insects, is 
widely hunted. 


the Northern States, is pursued industri- 
ously every fall within the very limits of 
the national capital, when the birds flock 
in the marshlands along the eastern 
branch of the Potomac River. 

‘*Of the sixty-odd species of shore birds, 
at least thirty are of great value to farm- 
ers as destroyers of crop-damaging in- 
sects. All of these birds are being rap- 
idly exterminated. .. . ‘So adverse to 
shore birds are present conditions that 
the wonder is that any escape. Both in 
fall and in spring they are shot along the 
whole route of their migration, north 
and south. Their habit of decoying read- 
ily and persistently, coming back in flocks 
to the decoys again and again, in spite 
of murderous volleys, greatly lessens their 
chances of escape.’ 

“To this it may be added that the 
same fate is rapidly overtaking all water- 
fowl, and especially the wild ducks. In 
all States where spring shooting is per- 
mitted, these birds are hunted incessantly 
from the time of their arrival from their 
northern breeding grounds in the fall un- 
til their return thither in the early spring. 
These States, along or near the Atlantie 
coast, include Rhode Island, New Jer: 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and North Carolina.” 


The idea of Federal protection for mi- 
gratory birds finds justification, its friends 
urge, in the inadequacy of much State 
legislation and its frequent lack of en- 
forcement. Three measures to this end 








the damage done in some years by the 

chinch-bug wheat pest, and the cotton-boll weevil is reckoned at 

$40,000,000. The various tree-insects cost $100,000,000 a year. 
“The ominous fact that insectivorous birds are decreasing 

in number appears to be due solely to the inadequate protection 

which they receive in many States, while not a few actually 


were reported during the last session of 
Congress, and one of them, the McLean Bill, has just passed the 
Senate. A determined fight is to be made by its friends to put it 
through the House before adjournment. Says Mr. Gladden: 


“It will furnish a speedy remedy for conditions which are 
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GREAT HUNTING FOR A GROWN MAN. 
A ‘‘sportsman”’ shooting shore birds over decoys. 








A GUN IN THE PLACE OF THE CAMERA 
Would have wiped out this busy little flock of turnstones and sandpipers. 














WHO FAVOR PROTECTION. 


not only essentially brutal, but which involve serious and 
utterly needless economic loss to the country annually.” 





AN IMPOSSIBLE TELEPHONE 


PPARENTLY there are Frenchmen who do not believe 
A that the telephone is a French product. In a recent 
article, quoted in these pages, it was claimed for Charles 
Bourseul, a government clerk in Paris, that he discovered and 
described in print the principles of the tel- 


possibility of transmitting speech by an analogous process. 
Analyzing briefly the nature of language, he coneluded: ‘Re- 
produce these vibrations exactly and you will also reproduce 
the syllables.’ 

“The end of his article contained this truly prophetic phrase: 

‘“**Whatever happens, it is certain that in a more or less 
distant future, speech will be transmitted to a distance by elec- 
tricity.’ And-he ended thus: 

***T have begun experiments; they are delicate and demand 
time and patience—but the approximations obtained enable us 
to foresee a favorable result.’ ”’ 





Mr. Dauzat bids us note that in the 





ephone in 1854, nearly a quarter of a 





century before its first public demonstra- 
tion by Graham Bell, and that only official 
discouragement prevented his bringing his 
experiments to the practical stage. But 
itis shown by Albert Dauzat, in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, January 4) that Bour- 
seul’s telephone was not a workable instru- 
ment. It had nothing in common with 
the later invention, whether we aseribe 
this to Bell, or admit the claims of 
others, such as Gray and Dolbear. Says 
Mr. Dauzat: 





“From the scientific standpoint it mat- 
ters little, for the establishment of priority, 
that the practical realization of the tele- 
phone was due to Bell, if the theoretic 
invention, at least in its essential princi- 
ples, had been effected ‘previously. But 
I believe it possible to show, not only that 
Bourseul’s researches were not utilized by 
his successor, but that they had quite a 
different starting-point, which has never 
been taken up again in the search for a 
method of speech-transmission. Bourseul 
is thus the first precursor of the tele- 
phone—meaning by this word the electric 
transmission of the voice; he was not, 
properly speaking, its inventor. 

‘The transmission of sound by electric- 
ity had been the object of various investi- 
gations before Bourseul, . . . but he was 
the first to attempt the transmission of 
the sounds of speech. Unfortunately, 
he did not publish the result of his 








Tlustrations from ‘‘Country Life in America,"’ 
Garden City, N.Y. 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 


Works summer and winter hunting 
orchard enemies. 


brief hint of his plan which Bourseul gives 
in what follows, and which has already 
been quoted in these columns, Bourseul 
explicitly states that the diaphragm used 
by him successively makes and breaks an 
electric circuit. This, it is noted, is not at 
all the principle of the telephone as we 
have it. The young French physicist was 
barking up quite another tree; he had 
conceived an instrument working some- 
what like the Morse telegraph. Mr. Dau- 
zat goes on to say: 





‘‘On the contrary, the principle of the 
telephone is based, as we all know, on in- 
duction currents that were formed in Bell’s 
earliest transmitter (since replaced by the 
microphone), as the plate, vibrating with 
the voice, receded from the magnet or 
approached it. 

“It is doubtful whether the phenom- 
ena of induction were sufficiently studied 
and known in 1854 to enable speech to 
be transmitted, but Bourseul had not 
thought of this. And the following 
phrase, which is somewhat singular, shows 
what ideas the author had of the con- 
ditions under which voice-transmission 
might be effected: 

‘Tt is true that the intensity of the 
sounds produced will be variable at the 
starting-point, where the plate vibrates 
with the voice, and constant at the re- 
ceiving-station, where it vibrates electric- 
ally, but it can be shown that this can 
not alter the sounds.’ 








researches. 

“The only document that we possess is an article that ap- 
peared in L’Jllustration in 1854....... 

“After noting the principal applications of electricity in the 
transmission of signals to a distance, Bourseul spoke of the 


¢ 


‘‘The eonelusion is at least unexpected. 
The utilization of induction-currents has made it possible to obtain 
just the same variability of the sound at the receiving-station that 
exists at the transmitter—an indispensable condition for the trans- 
mission of speech.’’— Translation made for Tue Literary Digest. 
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INVESTIGATING THE LIGHTNING 


BSERVATIONS and experiments on atmospheric elec- 
() trie discharges carried on by Prof. Alfred J. Henry of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau at the government station at 
Mount Weather, in the Virginia Blue Ridge, are described in 
an article contributed to Popular Electricity (Chicago, February) 
by Waldron Faweett. Professor Henry is quoted by Mr. Faw- 
eett as saying that if the subject of lightning were better under- 
stood there would be a reductidn in the number of persons 
killed from this cause, a mortality that totals 
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lege Observatory attempts are being made to photograph the 
spectrum of lightning. 

‘With linear lightning making up the first general class, we 
have as a second class ball lightning, or, as it is sometimes called, 
fire ball or globular lightning. The balls vary in size from a half 
inch to several feet in diameter, and they also differ in motion 
from linear lightning, being possibly even more erratic. Ball 
lightning is not, however, to be confounded with St. Elmo's 
light, a blue or red electric discharge sometimes seen on the 
masts of ships and more rarely on church spires. 

“In their observation of lightning flashes and tests of light- 
ning-conductors the Federal experts have found an ideal testing 

station in the Washington Monument. The 





700 to 800 persons annually, in addition to 
twice that number injured. He also em- 
phasizes the fact that the great increase in 
recent years in the number of electrical light 
and power transmission lines has stimulated 
the development of means of protection, so 
that nowadays the electric power plants 
and lines are better protected from light- 
ning than are the average farm buildings. 
Moreover: 


“Speaking for the benefit of rural and 
suburban residents, Professor Henry says 
that he is confident that while absolute pro- 
tection can not be secured unless the build- 
ing is incased in a network of wires, he is 
confident that a building with a properly in- 
stalled system of lightning-conductors will 
fare be‘ter than one without such a sys- 
tem if a discharge of the most violent type 
should fall upon it. He also urges that 
wire fences be grounded at every fifth post, 
the galvanized ground wire extending at 
least two feet into the earth. As for light- 
ning-conductors on buildings, particularly 
farm buildings, the Weather Bureau expert 
holds that, in a general way, a terminal 20 
inches long should be erected every eighteen 
or twenty feet along the ridge of the roof, in 
addition to short terminal wires on each 
eupola, chimney, or other salient point on 
the roof liable to be struck. 

“*According to all the governmental in- 








Courtesy of ‘* Popular Electricity.’’ 
OUR LIGHTNING INVESTIGATOR. 
Prof. Alfred J. Henry, the Weather 
Bureau's expert, who believes better 
knowledge would reduce the number 
of lightning fata.ities. 


famous obelisk is struck by lightning a 
number of times every year, but no havoe 
has ever been wrought, thanks to an in- 
genious system of lightning-conductors, the 


a small pyramid of aluminum weighing about 
100 ounces, which crowns the capstone of 
the monument. This headpiece is connected 
with rods that descend 600 feet to a well 
sunk to a considerable depth below the level 
of the earth. The monument has been 
visited by as many as five electric bolts 
within an interval of twenty minutes, but 
the protective system has alway proved 
equal to all the exactions imposed upon it.” 





PSYCHOLOGY OF GAM- 
BLING 


N HABITUAL GAMBLER is only 
A one remove from a mentally dis- 
eased person. The chief allurement 

and the chief excitement of gambling is 
found in the rapid alternation of opposing 
emotions, and that without participation of 
the intellect. Thus habitual gaming unfits 
its votaries for all concentrated mental effort, 
and in its most exaggerated form it is an affair 
rather of pathology than of morals. Gaming 
even tends to alter the facial expression—to 








vestigations, lightning (a violent discharge of 
electricity either between one cloud and 
another, between a cloud and the earth, or between two strata 
of air differently electrified) is commonly assumed to discharge 
from a higher to a lower level, altho it may be from either or 
both. Clear air, it has been found, is, as a rule, electrified posi- 
tively, but in rain the electrification ranges from a high nega- 
tive to a high positive, altho it is more often positive. During 
a single storm the air may change back and forth several times 
from a positive to a negative condition, and the difference in 
potential between the earth and a point ten feet above it may 
amount to hundreds or even thousands of volts. 

“Up to date no one of the scientists has been able to deter- 
mine the exact nature of a lightning flash. Experiments with 
kites have shown the varying potentials between air strata, and 
there is the general theory that electricity flows from a positive 
to a negative body, but for all that there is evidence that a 
lightning discharge is in most cases pulsating. It is claimed 
that a lightning stroke differs according to the direction of the 
fiash and as to whether the earth is positive or negative. The 
violence of a discharge and its effects are matters of pressure or 
tension, say between the earth and a cloud. There may be an 
adjustment of potentials following a discharge. 

“The lightning experts some time ago discovered that most 
flashes are composed of several discharges following one another 
at certain intervals in the path made by the first discharge. 
This is the line of investigation which the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is following by means of grants from the Hodgkins: Fund. 
It has been ascertained that a flash may be composed of any- 
where from fourteen to forty separate discharges, and not only 
is what appears to the naked eye as one flash in reality a num- 
ber of parallel flashes, but the flash has width like a ribbon. 
The Smithsonian Institution is also endeavoring to time the 
duration of lightning flashes. Meanwhile at the Harvard Col- 


produce what is called the ‘‘gambler’s face,” 
characterized by a peculiar hardness which 
is easily recognizable. All this we learn from an article con- 
tributed to The Medical Record (New York) by Dr. J. Leonard 
Corning, of New York. He sketches rapidly the world-wide 
character of the craze, and notes that law-makers have tried to 
stamp out the evil by stringent legislation, but adds that ‘‘the 
fact that these laws have been powerless to stamp out the prac- 
tise is the best proof of how firmly the propensity is rooted in 
the instinctive life of the race.” After an experimental study 
of the emotions concerned, by means of what is called ‘‘the 
curve of suspense,’’ Dr. Corning states his conclusion thus: 


‘“‘The emotions in gaming are aroused or rather racked in a 
unique and extreme fashion. That in time the affective func- 
tions, motor, vasomotor, and sensory, must inevitably become 
erratic, disharmonized, seems a wholly warranted conclusion. 
Here, then, are all the psychoneural elements necessary to the 
establishment of addiction; and it is a matter of surprize to 
the writer that’ an implication so apparent should have been 
so widely overlooked. 

“From the foregoing considerations, it is easy to understand 
why those who are the chronic victims of the gaming habit are so 
little fitted for the routine that enters so largely into the activi- 
ties of common life. This inefficiency of the gamester has long 
been recognized, and his restless, feverish nights, with their 
succeeding days of futile, maundering wistfulness, have pro- 
vided texts for the diatribes of the moralists. Not much, in 
view of history and the practically universal love of hazard, can 
be accomplished by such fulminations. Nor has drastic legis- 
lation, however much it may have helped to mitigate it, sufficed 
to suppress the gaming evil. Of more promise, perhaps, because 


key-note of the installation being found in — 
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more rational, would be a systematic attempt to spread abroad 
a knowledge of the essentially morbid nature of the gaming 
habit; while at the same time frankly recognizing the legitimacy 
of the love of hazard when properly applied, as in the building 
up of new industries, war, games of skill, and the like. A con- 
siderable approval of the drama of the better sort should like- 
wise be exprest, since through its mechanism both a logical 
progress and a logical ending are made possible, while at the 
same time suspense is maintained without undue racking of 
the emotions.” 





SECRET OF “TEMPERED COPPER” 
[ee OLD FABLE about the ability of the ancients to 


temper copper as we now temper steel, so that copper 

knives with a sharp cutting edge could be produced, has 
been often disproved, but still frequently crops up. Its probable 
origin is now shown by Walter Gowland, a distinguished Eng- 
lish metallurgist and emeritus professor at the Royal School of 
Mines, as well as an antiquary of note. Professor Gowland 
proves that it is possible to make bronze very hard by hammer- 
ing, and that the sharp prehistoric knives of. ‘‘ tempered copper”’ 
were really of bronze with 
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THE STUDY OF THE DIVINING-ROD 


UPERSTITION or pure fakery are usually considered by 
S scientific men to be the basis of the so-called ‘‘divining- 
rod,” used in its various forms to find subterranean 
springs; but a large part of the public continue to believe in it, 
and many men of education who have witnessed its achieve- 
ments assert that ‘‘there must be something in it.””. What that 
“something” is, if indeed it exists, may now be ascertained, 
for at least two bodies of serious investigators are on its track— 
one of them an official commission created for the purpose by 
the French Government, and the other a voluntary association 
formed in Germany. La Nature (Paris, December 21) notes 
that its correspondence regarding this matter is becoming too 
large for reply even in its published. ‘‘letter box.’’ So Mr. 
Edward Alfred Martel, its editor, a voluminous and authorita- 
tive scientific writer, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
officer of several scientific bodies, writes: 
“At present, investigation of the so-called divining-rod is 


centralized in France in a subcommittee of the Commission of 
Scientific Studies of the De- 





hammered edges. He shows 
also that the ancients smelted 
bronze directly from ores of 
mixt copper and tin, so that 
they may not have been aware 
of the fact that it is an alloy. 
We quote from an account in 
The Mining and Scientific Press 
(San Francisco, December 28), 
which says: 


“Walter Gowland, at a re- 
cent lecture in London,... 
showed that during the early 
metal age, and even later, 
bronze was not obtained by 
melting metallic copper and 
tin together, but by the re- 
duction of oxidized copper ores 
containing cassiterite, or of 
copper ores to which cassiterite 
ore was added. It is impor- 
tant that this fact should be 
recorded, seeing that some 
modern metallurgists allege 
that such a process is impos- 
sible, and that whenever tin 
and copper ores are smelted 
together the tin does not unite 
with the copper but passes into 
the slag. These allegations 








Illustrations from ‘* Popular Electricity,” Chicago. 
MT. WEATHER OBSERVATORY, 
Where Professor Henry’s experiments are made. 


partment of Agriculture, insti- 
tuted in 1910 under the Bu- 
reau of Waters and Forests. 
This committee .. . is directed 
to examine and to test the 
various devices proposed for 
the automatic discovery of 
springs, including those based 
on the use of the ‘divining- 
rod.’ The results hitherto ob- 
tained by this commission are 
too incomplete, insufficient, 
and even contradictory to be 
formulated yet in an official 
report. 

‘‘Considering the surprizing 
discoveries made .during sev- 
eral years in regard to radia- 
tions of all sorts and their de- 
rived phenomena, it may be 
proper to ask whether there 
is not some radioactive influ- 
ence of underground . waters, 
which may act physiologically 
on the organism of the per- 
sons in whose hands the rod 
and its congeners seem to turn 
towards the subterranean cur- 
rents of water. 

“The great difficulty is to 
distinguish, in the alleged ‘di- 
viners,’ sincerity and real phys- 
ical effect from charlatanism 








were evidently not founded 
on experiment, but on errone- 
ous deductions from the methods of smelting in use at the 
present time. 

“In order to determine the possibility of producing bronze, 
Mr. Gowland constructed a simple furnace consisting merely 
of a hole in the ground. In this he treated a mixture of 15 
pounds of malachite, containing 30 per cent. copper, and 10 


' Pounds of cassiterite ore, containing 20 per cent. tin, together 


with charcoal and limestone. ... On the conclusion of the 
reaction, the slag and remaining fuel were removed and the metal 
allowed to solidify. An analysis of the metal showed 78 per cent. 
copper and 22 per cent. tin. A series of experiments were under- 
taken with varying proportions of the ore, and in every case cop- 
per-tin alloys were obtained. . . . The second point raised by Mr. 
Gowland referred to the supposed lost art of tempering bronze. In 
the old days the bronze castings for tools and weapons were ham- 
mnered at the cutting edges to produce the right degree of hard- 
ness and temper. No other method was ever employed, such 
as heat treatment. The same effect can be produced on modern 
bronzes, by hammering, and in fact an even greater hardness can 
be obtained. Thus the notion that the art of tempering bronze 
has been lost is a fallacy.” 


and auto-suggestion. 

‘* All that it is now possible to 
say is that itis right to continue to study this question without 
shelving it prematurely a second time, as was done in 1854 in 
Chevreul’s report to the Academy of Sciences. Consequently 
all serious and authentic information that may be sent either to 
any member of the commission or to the editor of La Nature 
will be welcomed and examined with great care. 

“In Germany . : . the use of the divining-rod seems to have 
gained public favor. In 1911 there was formed at Stuttgart 
an association for clearing up the problem of the divining-rod. 
. . . By April 1, 1912, this counted 500 members. As the annual 
dues are only five marks [about $1.25], any interested person 
may join without great expense... . The Association has 
already published three pamphlets, one on investigations made 
with the divining-rod in German South Africa, which succeeded 
in the proportion of 70 to 80 per cent.; another on operations 
in Hanover; and a third on the bibliography of the divining-rod 
since 1610. 

‘“‘Such is the present state of this problem, which has been 
diseust for centuries, and about which it is impossible to say 
anything more definite, for the moment.’’—Translation made for 
Tue Literary DicEst. 
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AND THE GRAY.” 


“PEACE IN THE RANKS OF THE BLUE 
Over the south entrance. 








BRONZE GROUPS WHICH WILL FORM PART OF THE 














GRANT AND LEE. 
Over the north entrance. 


“REUNION ” MONUMENT. 








A MONUMENT FOR THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


of the North and South to agree upon a mutual memorial. 

The first monument celebrating *‘the Blue and the Gray,” 
and thereby expressing a reunited country, is about to be erected 
in the city of Fitzgerald, Georgia. The movement, of which the 
monument is the visible expression, is yet less than a year old, 
having been started last fall in this Georgian city; but, says 
The Leader Enterprise (Fitzgerald), it is ‘‘already receiving 
National encouragement,’” and both sides of the Mason-and- 
Dixon line are sending their contributions. The-design of the 
monument has been excuted by the monumental architect, 
E. M. Viguesney, of Americus, Georgia, who has succeeded 
in weaving together the expressions of ‘‘peace in the ranks of 
the Blue and the Gray.” 


1: HAS TAKEN half a century for the opposing sentiments 


“At the base, the monument is 56 feet square, while its height 
is approximately 125 feet. It will stand at the intersection of 
Central Avenue and Main Street, the geographical center of the 
eity. The four granite steps leading from the ground to the 
; entrance of the monument typify the four years of war. There 
, are four doors, the art glass over each door bearing an inscrip- 
. tion—that on the north to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
“that on the south to the Confederate Veterans, and those on the 
east and west to the Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps. 

‘Inside the monument there will be life-size statues of Jeffer- 
son Davis and Abraham Lincoln facing each other on opposite 


sides, and glass cases for war relics will occupy corresponding. 


positions on the two opposite sides. 
“The cut of the monument given here is facing the north. 





The immense bronze statues over the north entrance represent 
Lee and Grant shaking hands, and behind them is the Spirit 
of Peace. Over the door on the south will be a Northern and 
Southern soldier supporting a United States flag. The group 
on the west portrays Opportunity and Progress, while on the 
east the bronze statues represent Prosperity. The bronze work 
of the monument will be executed by the well-known sculptor, 
Frank C. Hibbard, of Chicago. 

“The winged figure of Peace on top of the monument is 
eighteen feet in height, and she is holding aloft in one hand a 
palm branch while in the other hand she has a wreath of myrtle 


. and olive leaves.”’ 


Fitzgerald, we are told by this local paper, tho in the heart 
of the South, was built ‘‘as a Northern soldiers’ town’’; but at 
the present time its population ‘“‘ is about evenly divided between 
‘Yankees and Crackers,’ ’’ hence “‘ a more fitting location for this 
peace monument could not have been selected.’ It was in Fitz- 
gerald that the “Blue and Gray Association”’ came into existence 
and, observes our contemporary, “‘this is the logical place. for 
symbolizing peace and a reunited country.”” We read finally: 


“The monument will be constructed of granite, bronze, and 
glass, and the approximate cost will be $150,000. The funds 
for its construction will be raised by contributions, and the 
committee in charge of the work is now preparing to launch-6 
national campaign for this purpose, and support will; be forth- 
coming from all over the country. 

‘‘Within a few miles of Fitagerald the last seene of the war 
was played, Mr. Jefferson Bavis being captured near Irwinville, 
May 10, 1865.” 


Februa 
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LATEST AUTHOR OF SHAKESPEARE 


discovered. A Belgian professor of French literature 

is out with the news, not that Shakespeare is Bacon, 
put that Shakespeare is Rutland. This new pleader, who em- 
bodies his arguments in a 560-page volume, is Celestin Dembion, 
who, as he confesses, became convinced some years ago that 
the Baconians had demon- 


A NOTHER MAN who wrote Shakespeare’s plays has been 
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author of ‘Hamlet.’ These lineaments were enough: a glance 
at them convinced me! To one familiar with the characters and 
the chronology of the so-called Shakespearean works, the general 
concordance was as perfect as striking. . . . In details, asin the 
ensemble, the biography of the exhumed poet and the elements 
of his immortal work dovetail at all points, and if a certain 
number of insignificant gaps persist, there is not a single 
discordance.” 


Professor Demblon presenis a biography of Rutland, the 
chief features of which Mr. 





strated that the Shakespeare 


Sanborn rehearses: 





of Stratford did not write 
the plays; while, on the : 


other hand, the Shakespear- 
eans had equally proven 
that Bacon did not. So 
Professor Demblon turned 
his energies to finding the 
real culprit. His suecess has 
seemingly so satisfied him 
that he has enlisted all the 
energy of yellow journalism 
in vaunting it in his book’s 
title which reads: 

“Lorp RuvuTLaAND IS 
SHAKESPEARE—THE GREAT- 
EST OFM YSTERIES UNVEILED 
—SHAKESPEARE OUT OF THE 
RUNNING.” 

Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn 
writes from Paris to the 
Boston Transcript a sum- 
mary of the new writer’s 
argument. It was by a 
“curious irony” that an 
article by Mr. Sidney Lee, 
as Professor Demblon as- 
serts, put him on the trail. 
He writes: 





“Two points of this article 
gript me in the fullest sense 
of the word; an analysis of 
documents recently discov- 
ered by the Historical Com- 
mission of Monuments . . 
at the Castle of Belvoir, the 
estate of the Rutlands; and, 
especially, an analysis of an 
unknown document loaned 
the author by Messrs. Pear- 
son & Co. of Pall Mall place. 
This second document also 
relates to Rutland. We read 
therein that, in 1613—a year 
after the death of Roger— 
Francis, his younger brother 
and the executor of his will, 





A MEMORIAL 











This monument, to be erected at Fitzgerald, Ga., is to be a symbol 
of ‘‘ peace and a reunited country.” 


‘*Roger Manners, fifth 
Count of Rutland, born the 
sixth of October, 1576, lost 
his father, John Manners, 
fourth Count of Rutland, in 
1588. His mother, Elizabeth 
Charleton, sent him to 
Queen’s College. University 
of Cambridge, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by pre- 
eocious talent and equally 
precocious passions. In 1596 
he was sent with written in- 
structions from Francis 
Bacon to the University of 
Padua; he passed through 
Paris . . . and Switzerland. 
Failing il], he was able to 
stay in Italy only a year and 
a half; he sojourned at 
Padua, Verona, and Venice 

. and returned to Eng- 
land to take his law degree 
at twenty-two (Gray’s Inn, 
1598). Altho he had not 
been a diligent student, he 
beeame one of the scholars 
of his time, enamored of 
letters—also of musie—and 
endowed with an imagine- 
tion upon which it would be 
superfluous to insist. For a 
time, people were astonished 
—we have testimony thereto 
—that he produced nothing; 
then, naturally, they-thought 
no more about the matter. 
His generosity was equalled 
only by his courage—and by 
his wit, at once spontaneoys 
and penetrating, composed 
of a disconcerting gaiety 
speedily disillusioned and of 
accesses of tragic melan- 
choly. . . . Rutland partic- 
ipated in several campaigns. 
He married, at the beginning 
of 1599, . . . the daughter 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Eliza- 
beth, whose widowed mother 
had married his friend, Ex:- 
sex, the favorite of the 





OF REUNION. 








paid to William Shakespeare 
the sum of 44 shillings in gold for ‘semi-professional services’ 
. what business had ‘Shakespeare’ . . . had in this rather 
northern castle of Belvoir remote from London and Stratford? 
And why had Roger Manners, Lord Rutland, bestirred him- 
self to procure from the Council of Heraldry for John Shaxper, 
the father of William Shaxper, the title of petty nobility which 
has given rise to so much discussion—another incident revealed 
by the article of Mr. Lee? 

“Immediately I was seized with a desire to learn more of 
Rutland, of whom there was no biography—a circumstance that 
explains everything—not even, up to very recent years, a simple 
encyclopedia sketch. . . . I was referred to the Dictionary of 
National Biography. . . . Here at last were a few lineaments 
of the biography of Count Roger Manners of Rutland. The 
article was only a column and a half long, references included— 
written by Mr. Archbold, first unconscious biographer of the 





Queen, nine years his senior. 
The Queen named him intendant of Sherwood Forest . . . 
Unfortunately, Essex, discontented and deposed from favor 
on his return from his campaign in Ireland, induced Rutland to 
join the disastrous conspiracy of February 8, 1601. ...... 
“After the failure of an escapade in which more than two 
hundred gentlemen participated, Count Robert Devereaux 
of Essex and other seigneurs ascended the seaffold. Thanks to 
the intervention of his family—and a thirty-thousand-pound 
fine!—Rutland, who was twenty-seven at the time, was saved. 
. . . He was long kept in sight as a semi-prisoner, at his uncle’s 
venerable castle of Uffington. . . . Shortly after being made king 
James Stuart I. . . . showed him great favor: first by putting 
him in charge of an embassy to Denmark to felicitate Christian 
IV. upon the birth of a son, ... and then by naming him 
intendant of Birkwood Park, of Grantham and of Mansfield, 
successively. . . . His health was often unsettled, and death 
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surprized him (June, 1612), while on a journey—in the city of 
Cambridge, where he had been a student—and a little later it 
took, in her turn, the admirable woman to whom he had united 
his sublime life. . . His glorious tomb, like that of all of the 
Rutlands, is not far from the castle of Belvoir, at Bottesford 
(Leicestershire).”’ 


The Belgian writer seems to follow the biographical theory 
of Mr. Frank Harris in seeing Rutland’s self-portraiture in half 
the leading characters of the plays. Thus: 


*- Aeeo ding to M. Demblon, Rutland painte his own portrait 
{n Biron of ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ in Bassanio of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ in Benedick of ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ in Jaques 
of ‘As You Like It,’ in Hamlet, in Brutus of ‘Julius Caesar,’ in 
Prospero of ‘The Tempest,’ that of his wife, whom M. Demblon 
believes to have been a collaboratress, in Portia of ‘The Merchant 
of Venice,’ Beatrice of ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ ete.; those 
of his friends in numerous characters which may not be specified 
here, and those of the theatrical and tavern types; Augustin 
Phillips and Shaxper of Stratford in Bardolf and Sir John Falstaff, 
respectively. He wrote the first two ‘Henry Sixths’ (as well as 
‘Venus and Adonis’) during the student days at Cambridge, 
whence their obvious immaturity.” 





THE MODERN STAGE FATHER 


S THE MODERN FATHER a narrow-minded despot and 
I bully? English plays issuing from the younger men who 

have the reputation of going to reality for their themes 
seem to point this assertion. A London paper calls attention 
to the fact that five recent ‘‘West End” successes exhibit the 
father’s attempt to rule the 
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caused by the father’s refusal to recognize that his son may 
expect to have some life of his own. In ‘Milestones’ there is a 
similar state of things. The father more or less bullies the whole 
household, even tho in his youth he has suffered from being 
sat on by his own father. He sternly insists, too, on his daughter 
marrying some one she does not want to marry. 

‘‘In Miss Sowerby’s ‘Rutherford and Son’ the father was a 
voleanic eruption. He bullied his wife, daughter, and sons, and 
spoke at the tea-table as if he were addressing a meeting in the 
Albert Hall. In ‘Hindle Wakes,’ tho not so rough, he was quite 
as stern and unbending, and expected every member of the 
family to submit to his ideas on every possible subject. 

‘Ts it simply a coincidence that all these five plays should be 
produced in the same year, or is it that they represent a tendency 
of the day? If they are true to modern life, the relations be- 
tween the present-day father and his grown-up sons and daughters 
are very far from pleasant. If they are untrue, it is a remarkable 
coincidence that they should all be produced about the same 
time. There have, of course, been stern fathers on the stage 
before, but there has never been such a crop of them in one 
year.” 


The dramatic eritie of the London Daily News, Mr. E. A, 
Baughan, thinks it’s more than a coincidence that these par- 
ticular representations of life at present crowd the boards. Asa 
matter of explaining the dramatic fare set before us, and possibly 
also the presence in this country of English younger sons, 
particularly in the West, it may be well to read what he says: 

*‘ Allowing for stage exaggeration, there are probably hundreds 
of fathers in the North as hard as John Rutherford, and the stern 
fathers in the other plays are not very exceptional. There is no 
doubt that there is constant clashing between the older and the 
younger generations, and there is probably a good deal more 

now than there used to be, 





household, and in each ease he 


simply because modern condi- 





spends the greater part of his 
time storming, bullying, or 
laying down the law for the 
benefit of his sons and daugh- 
ters. Of the five plays men- 
tioned, ‘‘ Milestones,’’ ‘‘ Hindle 
Wakes,” ‘‘Rutherford and 
Son,” have been seen here, 
and the first-is one of the 
season’s great successes, its 
two companies being about to 
celebrate their 200th perform- 
ance. The second was almost 
a prompt failure, and the third 
was saved for a time by its 
superb acting. Perhaps one 
reason not all these plays have 
repeated their London suc- 
cesses here is because we have 
another order of fathers among 
us. The London Daily News 
gives a brief sketch of these 
and the two not yet seen by 
us, bringing out this point of 
the overbearing parent: 


“In Stanley Houghton’s 
‘The Younger Generation,’ he 
sternly refuses to allow his 








tions are more likely to cause 
prolonged friction between 
father and son. 

‘‘In the old days ason rarely 
stayed at home after he was 
twenty, and usually he left 
earlier. He was expected to 
earn his living quickly, and if he 
could not earn his living, he was 
given an allowance and sent 
away to get outside experience. 
Many fathers, too, had a way, 
after some disagreement, of 
cutting a son off with a shill- 
ing and turning him out to 
look after himself. Only the 
rich ever thought of sending 
their boys to a big public school 
and university, and of keeping 
them more or less at home till 
oe they were twenty-three or 
c twenty-four. 

: “The result was that by the 
time a son had reached an in- 
dependent and argumentative 
age, he was safely out of the 
house. Inrooms, with a latch- 
key, his views were of no con- 
sequence. He might come to 
think his father old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded, obstinate, and 
arbitrary, but so long as they 
were separated by a few coun- 
ties, and saw each other only 
at Christmas, there was no 


Mees 








grown-up son to have a latch- 
key, and he is very angry with 
his daughter for wanting to 
marry some one she has met 
outside the home. In John 





FATHER AND SON IN “‘HINDLE WAKES.” 
Nathaniel Jeffcote (Herbert Lomax) tries to drive his son, Alan 
(Roland Young), into an unwelcome marriage. 


danger of any friction. When 
the son went home he was re- 
ceived as a grown man, because 
he was already independent 








Galsworthy’s ‘The Eldest 

Son,’ tho the father is more kindly and seems to mean well, 
he so gets on the nerves of his son that the household is in 
a constant state of upheaval. In desperation—having failed to 
make any impression by more regular protests—the son comes 
home drunk one Saturday night. The whole trouble seems to be 


and no longer a burden and 
expense. Father and _ sop 
would meet on practically the same level, and there would be 
nothing of the friction shown by the modern dramatist. 

“But the state of things to-day is very different. Now, 
chiefly because of strenuous competition and the need for pro- 
longed education, it is not unusual for sons of twenty-eight, and 
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even thirty, to live at home. Everyone knows numbers of such 
households. Perhaps the son has been to the university, and is 
still looking for work; perhaps he is working in his father’s office; 
perhaps he is simply a philosopher, who looks on work as waste 
of time, and prefers to live on his father’s money; or perhaps 








NORMAN MCKINNEL, AS John Rutherford, IN ‘‘ RUTHERFORD AND SON.” 
A father who drives one son to emigration and a daughter to suicide. 











his mother can't bear him to go away. Another possible explana- 
tion is the disinclination of the modern man to marry young. 
He thinks he should be free till he is at least thirty, and till then 
he is often quite satisfied to live at home. 

“The inevitable result is friction. By the time the son is 
twenty-one or so he has come to look on his father as old-fash- 
ioned, and, what is more important, he has come to resent any 
control. He expects to be able to do exactly as he likes, and 
thinks his modern views are sufficient justification for any 
liberties he may take. Altho he is at an age when he ought to be 
more or less independent and living away from home, he still 
looks on his father as a person whose duty it is to supply him 
with money and comfort, and, of course, freedom. 

‘““Can any one wonder that in such circumstances a father may 
show occasional irritation? Even if the son contributes some- 


. thing to the household expenses, there still remains the inevitable 


antagonism which comes between father and‘son when they see 
too much of each other. In each of these five plays of domestic 
friction the sons range in age between twenty-two and thirty, 
and they all live at home. That is quite enough to account for 
the attitude of the various fathers. Under such conditions there 
are few fathers who would not develop stern and rather for- 
bidding habits. 

“In such cases my sympathy is more often with the father 
than with the family. If a son wants to be good friends with his 
father, he must leave home as early as possible. He must show 
that he means business and wants to be self-supporting. He 
mustn’t stay at home and argue. He mustn’t come down from 
Oxford with a lot of fantastic ideas peculiar to his particular year 
of his particular college—ideas which he thinks the only ideas 
worth a man’s serious attention—and expect his father to share 
them. He mustn’t live at home when he is twenty-eight, and 
give the impression that he thinks the house is run for him, and 
turn up to meals when he thinks fit.” 


The writers of these plays seem not of Mr. Baughan’s turn of 
mind. Indeed, they appear ‘‘to think that when a father has 
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reached a certain age he should retire to the nursery and hand 
over the whole control of the house to his children.’’ Mr. 
Baughan goes on: 


“No doubt that does happen in a good many households, 
where the father hasn’t the energy to stand up for himself, but 
it doesn’t seem to me to be a reasonable or ideal arrangement. 
I may be old-fashioned, but it seems to me that a father can 
fairly expect to be the head of his own house, and to have some 
control over his sons while they are living there. And it must 
be recognized that he can’t be expected to have much respect 
for them while they are still sheltering under the parental roof, ' 
or to accept their views and whims with patience. The father 
and son who will quarrel all day while they are under the same 
roof will be the best of friends when the son travels from the 
other side of London to look in every Sunday....... 

“The son of to-day lives at home far longer than the son of, 
say, fifty years ago. That being so, the inevitable result is 
domestic friction. At first the father may be mild and good- 
tempered, but soon he develops that natural antagonism toward 
his grown-up children which causes him to insist—perhaps too 
roughly—on his own views and methods. From being im- 
patient he becomes, perhaps, a bully and a John Rutherford. 
But you can’t altogether blame him. In the old days, seeing his 
sons only occasionally, he would have been a mild and gentle 
man, glad to take interest in their adventures. Now, seeing his 
sons too often and knowing that they are still dependent on him, 
he is naturally inclined to treat them as if they were still children. 
Every son should leave his father’s house as soon as he possibly 
can—certainly before he is twenty-one. If he can not keep him- 
self his father should help him, but out of the house he should go.”’ 


So the ‘‘decay”’ of the home may be due to an effort to keep it 
too long. The poor father finds he has to pay his son’s bills 











LESLIE FABER, AS John Rhead, IN ‘MILESTONES.’ 


‘Who forgets his own earlier independence of spirit when he becomes 
a father, and coerces his sister’s and daughter's choice. 








until the son is well along toward middle life; he very naturally 
protests, and then, adds The Daily News, ‘‘the younger gener- 
ation unkindly puts him on the stage.”’ 
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A Y.M.C.A. FOR COUNTRY BOYS 


desire to move to a small community where his children 
might have good companions and a clean environment. 
Not long after, he and his wife found themselves in a northern 
Michigan town and a Saturday night’s walk led his wife to ask: 
“What was that you said about wishing to move to a small town 


N FORMER RESIDENT of Chicago once exprest his 


ously, while cooperating subcommittees and leaders of groups, 
all volunteers, are trained and directed by the county secretary, 
To his aid he summons State officials, professors from the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, the University of Michigan and other 
State institutions, as well as State and international Association 
experts. 

‘*He holds that to give is better than to receive; to serve igs 
more pleasing and self-satisfying than to 














MICHIGAN COUNTRY BOYS ORGANIZED IN THE COUNTY Y.M.C. A. 
This State has nine of the seventy organized counties in the United States where Y.M.C. A. 
work is carried on especially for country boys. 


be served; and he seeks to instill this 
vision into the hearts of his leaders, of 
whom there mf&y be 20 or 35, expecting 
they will pass it along to the boys of their 
groups with whom they work. For these 
leaders are supposed to study with boys 
and to play with them. Some one has 
said there is as much difference between 
work with boys and work for boys as there 
is between a sponge bath and a bath 
sponge. This is another lesson which has 
come out of the Association’s experiments, 

‘*The slow extension of the work, not 
only in Michigan but throughout the 
United States, indicates that it is not 
spectacular and that the policy has ,been 
to permit it to grow naturally and nor- 
mally. Up to the present time there are 
less than 70 organized counties. Michi- 
gan, leading with the largest number, has 
only nine.” 


When a county is opened, very little 
actual work with boys is apparent the first 
two or three months, we are told. This 
time is required for a careful survey of 
the field and for the selection of the best 
volunteer leaders, ‘‘a scientific policy but 
recently adopted by professional, social, 
and religious workers.”’ 





Going on: 





to get our boys away from the evil influences of a big city? . . 
During all the time we lived in Chicago I never heard such vile 
language, nor so much of it, as we’ve heard to-night, going the 
length of this short street.’”” Another man who had had his eyes 
opened to the status of village boys declared that he had heard 
language that would shock any living man, and seen ungentle- 
manly acts towards ladies and girls which made him wish to 
‘“‘“whale’”’ his own boy, whom he found among the culprits. 
Their only solution was a room and entertainment of the sort to 
“keep the boys off the street.” Fortunately there was a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary of the new type at hand to tell them of the plan, 
now being successfully tried in the small towns, of employing 
trained men and*boys to work with men and boys, “ 
basis the natural. gang spirit.” 
this scheme is unfolded: 


using as a 
In the Detroit Saturday Night 


‘Tt is only after many a sorry experience that the Association 
has determined that buildings and equipment are of secondary 
importance in successful work with-boys. One city Association 
recently offered $2,400 a year to the man who would.establish a 
permanent work with boys outside its building. Some of our 
national leaders are saying that the coming Association will be 
modeled on the country plan, a leader working with small num- 
bers, instead of the masses, using but little equipment.” 


Dell C. Vandereook, who writes of the country work in the 


Detroit paper, tells of the trained expert who is called to the 
field and enlists the assistance of resident forces: 


‘‘Twenty-five or thirty business and professional men com- 
pose an executive committee outlining a county policy under 
which the homes, the churches, and the schools work harmoni- 


‘‘In one Michigan county not a single 
group was formed the first six months, the only definite and 
apparent result of the secretary’s effort being a successful 
boys’ camp. 

““*The first year I would rather start three groups in nine 
months than nine groups in three months,’ answered the secre- 
tary when asked about his seeming failure to accomplish much 
worth while during this period. ‘If the county does not wish 
to keep me more than this first year because we have proceeded 
slowly and with great discretion, I will leave the field confident 
that the work is on a permanent foundation and that little or 
none of it will have to be done over again.’ 

** You can’t, napant me to undo in one year what you and the 
devil have done in 25 years,’ was the answer of another. 

“This attitude, unique in religious circles, is often disappoint- 
ing to those looking for pyrotechnics, yet it wins support, as 
the results begin to show. ...... 

“The average Michigan county has between 2,000 and 2,500 
boys between the ages of 12 to 16 or 18 years. Several hundred 
of these may reside in the largest city or the small town but there 
are many more composing the enrolment in the district’ school 
or who live in the few houses grouped at some cross-roads about 
a country store, schoolhouse and blacksmith shop. ‘Such a.com- 
munity could not: provide.a building containing a swimming-pool, 
bowling-alleys, and a gymnasium full of dumbbells, flying-rings, 
weights, mats and Indian clubs, and to attempt to support a 
competent director who could teach the use of these would be 
just as foolish and impossible. Such a state of affairs furnishes 
another unanswerable argument in favor of the plan of having the 
county as a unit supply the funds to bring in a competent secre- 
tary who will train men and older boys in the small town or the 
rural districts to serve the boys about him.” 


Here are some of the active sides of the plan: 


‘Each county Association has. its own annual camp with from 
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37 to 53 boys in it. They enjoy ten days of supervised fun 
under the leadership of college students and other young men. 
... To the Allegan county camp one year there came a 
national government expert, who had journeyed in South 
America. For two days he was a guest there, during which he 
gave two illustrated stereopticon lectures concerning his 
adventures. To these camps there also come business and 
professional men who give brief and informal talks about bank- 
ing, care of the teeth, postal service, and sex hygiene....... 

“Much has been written about the need for a better social life 
among these children in the rural sections, and for some one to 
teach then games which they can enjoy, and which are possible 
without expensive equipment. Last year one Michigan county 
secretary taught simple games to 25 rural schools, going at the 
invitation and as the guest of the county school commissioner. 
When the temperature was too low for an outdoor demonstra- 
tion, he explained four or five simple games with chalk and a 
blackboard. 

“When weather conditions were right, during a special 
fifteen-minute recess the teacher and pupils joined in the games 
under the county secretary’s direction. 

‘‘When churches come together to promote such practical 
and constructive plans for their own and other folks’ children, 
old denominational barriers shrink and are wiped out when relig- 
ious leadeys ‘say, ‘We have worked harmoniously together for 
our men and boys, why not unite our weaker churches for more 
efficient service and to do away with this waste and duplication 
of effort? Wecan have a common program, even if we cannot 
agree on a common declaration of principles.’’’ 





WHAT PRESBYTERIANS ASK IN CHURCH 
UNION 


RESBYTERIANS ADMIT they belong to one of the 
P eommunions which ‘‘it will be least difficult to bring into 
a more inclusive body.’’ But since they are the third in 
size of the great Protestant churches, it is interesting to find 
definitely stated by a representative minister the concessions 


they are willing to make to bring about 
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at large. It would be difficult to reconcile Presbyterians to a 


‘rector’; we decidedly prefer a ‘minister’ or ‘pastor.’ We should 
certainly not be willing to accept a form of government in which 
the people had any less voice than in our present constitution. 
We desire a form that combines central authority with local 
freedom, sufficient authority to unify the Church’s efforts and 
to administer and supervise its work efficiently, sufficient local 
freedom to allow a congregation or the churches in any particu- 
lar district to adapt their work as they think best to their im- 
mediate situation.”’ 


The Presbyterian Church, in Dr. Coffin’s opinion, would 
neither ‘‘cling tenaciously to its Calvinism’’ nor “‘expect to see 
the Westminster Confession the creed of the United Church.”’ 
Speaking of creeds, Dr. Coffin says: 


‘‘Whether or not the United Church ought to put forth a creed 
is perhaps an open question. We have come to realize that 
there can be no final theology in a growing world, and any con- 
fession is outworn as soon as it has been published. But there 
is a value in the Church’s attempting to formulate its convic- 
tions every now and again and setting them forth, not for the 
purpose of excluding those who dissent from its formulations,, 
but to, teach the world what the Church believes and to lead 
Christians into larger truth. . . . Ordination would have to be 
accompanied by some guaranty that the accredited minister 
of the Church held the Christian faith and would teach nothing 
discordant with the spirit of Jesus Christ.’ 


In worship, Dr. Coffin’s Church ‘‘would gladly give others all 
the liberty they desire, provided they allow us to worship with 
the orderliness, simplicity, and freedom to which we are accus- 
tomed. We should be glad to see the Church provide an elab- 
orate ritual for those who are helped by it; we should also be 
glad to see the Church recognize and give their place to those, 
like the Quakers, who dislike all forms.’’ Finally, ‘‘the Church 
that would appeal to Presbyterians’’ must possess at least the 
following characteristics: 


“1. It must be Christian, in that it places Jesus Christ in the 





ehurch union. Church unity ‘‘we take 
for granted,’”’ declares Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, in one of the addresses The Con- 
gregationalist (Boston) is publishing; and 
“we already recognize the churchmanship 
of all other Christians, the ministerial 
office of all Christian ministers, and .are 


interdenominational movements.” But 
there are two questions which must be 
faced and answered: ‘‘What are we pre- 
pared to give up, and what would we 
insist on keeping?’’ And, according to 
Dr. Coffin’s way of thinking, Presbyteri- 
ans would reply somewhat as follows: 


‘‘We do not consider our own, or any 
form of church government, divinely ap- 
pointed. We are ready to serve under 
any that works better than our present 
one. Few Presbyterians are anxious for 
changes in the direction of independency; 
our churches already have perhaps too 
much local autonomy for efficiency. . 
Many would welcome a modified episco- 
pacy, provided it carried with it no claims 
to special apostolical succession, no sac- 
ramental theory of holy orders, and gave 








A RURAL CAMP FOR BOYS AND SECRETARY 


** Some one has said there is as much difference between work with boys and work for boys as 


there is between a sponge bath and a bath sponge.” 








the representatives of the churches ade- 
quate control over the bishop... ..... 

‘‘We should, be loath to-give up the church membership of 
childrén: born-in.Christian homes or to withhold from them bap- 
tism, which has ever been the sacrament of the commencement 
of the Christian life. We should also be reluctant to part with 
our elders, laymen ordained to spiritual leadership, whose work 
in most congregations has been invaluable and who have ren- 
dered signal service in the direction of the affairs of the Church 


supreme place of authority and admits no man to its member- 
ship to whom he is not Lord and no man to its ministry who does 
not proclaim ‘truth as it is in Jesus.’ 

**2. It must be Catholic in that it admits to its communion 
and provides a congenial home for every sincere follower of 
Jesus; and uses its spiritual discernment to recognize and em- 
ploy the gifts of ministry in every one who possesses them. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONARY ENDEAVOR IN 1912. 


This statistical view of last year’s missionary activity is taken in abbreviated form from the tables prepared by Dr. Louis Meyer for The 
Missionary Review of the World. It includes only “foreign missions ’’ and is confined to the Protestant denominations. The large gain in the 
number of native Christians can not be shown because the figures for 1911 and 1912 were taken on different bases. 








‘*3. It must be Protestant in that it asserts with our West- 
minster Confession that ‘the liberty which Christ hath purchased 
for believers under the gospel consists in their free access to God 
and their yielding obedience to him, not out of slavish fear, but a 
childlike love and a willing mind’; and that ‘God alone is Lord 
of the conscience and hath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men which are in anything contrary to his 
Word or beside it in matters of faith and worship.’ 

“4. It must be Scriptural in the sense that the religious ex- 
perience which its doctrines interpret, its gove.nment promotes, 
and its worship intensifies, is true to the religious experience of 
Jesus developed by the religious experience of the Old Testament 
and reproduced normatively in the Christians of the New 
Testament. 

**5. It must be democratic in that it acknowledges the uni- 
vom; priesthood. of all Christians, gives each his voice in the 
control.of the church and allows him freely to use the gifts of 
the Spirit:with which he is endowed for the upbuilding ‘in the 
world of the Kingdom of God. 

**6. It must possess an efficient organization—else why try to 
unite Christians?—which ‘shall do away with our present waste- 
ful overlapping, increase our missionary power, and render us 
vastly more effective in reshaping the social order under which 
we live until every human relation embodies the Spirit of the 
Son of God.” 





MILLIONS FOR MISSIONS 


r | \HE MISSIONARY ADVANCE promised at the time 

of the Edinburgh Conference is apparently under way. 

A complete statistical review of Protestant Foreign Mis- 
sions in 1912, appearing in the January Missionary Review of 
the World, ‘‘shows a healthy increase of missionary activity 
throughout the world.” It also reveals, says the editor of, The 
Missionary Review, “growing liberality of the Christian forces.” 
This statement could, apparently, be made much stronger in 
view of the fact that the missionary societies of Christendom 
collected over $30,000,000 last year (an increase of $5,000,000 
over 1911), and that in England one man, Robert Arthington, 
left. $4,500,000 out of a $6,000,000 estate for the spread of the 
Christian faith. His gift, according to the Springfield Repub- 
lican, is believed to be the largest single bequest ever made to 
the cause. Of this, $2,500,000 is to go to the Baptist Missionary 
Society of London and $2,000,000 to the London Missionary 
Society. The statement of Mr. Arthington’s motives and wishes 
in the will is quoted in the daily press: 


“If practicable the income shall be applied for the purpose of 


giving to every tribe of mankind that has them not and which 
speaks a language distinct from all others, accurate and faithful 
eopies of at least the Gospels of St. John and St. Luke, together 
with the book of the Acts of the Apostles, printed in the language of 
that tribe, and to teach in some way at least 10 or 12 persons of 
each such tribe how to read, and perhaps one tribe of people, 
some of whom know how to read and have printed Gospels, may 
be urged to evangelize some other tribe. It is my wish that 
everywhere in all Africa, in South America, in Central America, 
in Asia, in the South Sea islands and in the Indian archipelago, 
all tribes and great peoples, destitute of said Gospels, should in 
some means be reached promptly (the actual heathen first) 
and put in possession of said gospels. 
medans everywhere shall be left to the various Bible agencies. 
I desire that the Light of Life as a lamp shall be left standing 
among them until each tribe has formed a church, and that they 
shall be visited regularly by devoted teachers until every tribe 
in the land shall have the gospel in print. No delay shall occur 
in taking the inestimable treasure to every unreached tribe.”’ 


Whereupon The Republican, a paper given to thoughtful com- 
ment on matters of religion and church work, remarks: 


‘‘Of late we have seen more stress put on economic and 
sanitary reform than evangelical work; we have heard more of 
the, medical missionary than of the colporteur. There is room 
for’ ‘poth, and Mr. Arthington evidently held unshaken, amid the 
shifting winds of higher criticism, to his faith in the power of the 
Serjptures to convert the heathen and raise the savage to a higher 
plane. The spirit of his bequest is the same ‘which animated 
the Williams band in 1806. This great bequest will do much 
to’ quicken the missionary spirit in England. The Adventists 
will see in it another evidence of the approaching fulfilment of 
their favorate prophecy in Matthew xxiv: 14, ‘And this gospel 
of the kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations; and then shall the end come.’ The carrying 
out of the will will at all events hs a matter of real historical 
significance.” 


The selene statistics herewith reprinted in part have 
been quoted in practically every religious weekly in the country. 
Editors find in them both cause for congratulation and a spur 
to greater endeavor. As The Missionary Review itself observes: 


‘‘A greater number of men and women are willing to go out 
into the field, and the increasing numbers of converts and commu- 
nicants and of the pupils in the missionary schools prove clearly 
that the Spirit of the Lord is at work, and the seed sown is bring- 
ing forth fruit abundant unto Eternal Life, but, at the same time, 
a glance at the table shows that after all only a small part of 
the work which ought to be done by the Christian Church among 
the multitudes of non-Christians throughout the earth is being 
performed.” 
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COMPLETION OF “THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA ”* 


acces a skilful editor assumes the 
V task of producing a cyclopedia, one 
of his first cares is to see that subjects re- 


’ quiring expert treatment are assigned to 


experts; and another is to see that the 
experts do their duty. In some instances 
the second requirement is more difficult than 
the first. The editor would not engage a 
Sanskrit scholar to write on surgery, nor a 
Mohammedan to describe Methodism. 
The greatest difficulty that he encounters is 
with the religious articlés; because almost 
every reader is specially interested in one 
or another of them, and is severely critical 
of that which deals with his own Church. 
There are variants in all the creeds and 
rituals, and the sectarian writer is pretty 
certain to interpret his sect according to 
his own variety. I have known a high 
ecclesiastical authority to accept the writ- 
ing or supervision of all the articles per- 
taining to his sect in a great cyclopedia, 
accept the pay, and then so neglect the 
duty, or perform it in such a slipshod man- 
ner, that innumerable complaints poured 
in upon the publisher. 

In view of these difficulties, and for other 
obvious reasons, it is fortunate that our 
reference libraries have been recently en- 
riched by two extensive cyclopedias de- 
voted solely to our two oldest religious— 
Judaism and Catholicism. The Jewish 
Encyclopedia, prepared by Jewish authori- 
ties, has. not long been finished, and now we 
have the concluding volume of a cyclo- 
pedia devoted entirely to the Catholic 
Church, its history, its doctrines, its prac- 
tices, its locations, its eminent exponents 
or adherents, and apparently every other 
subject that is in any way connected there- 
with. To this we may go to learn of Cath- 
olie affairs as Catholic authorities them- 
selves present them, not as some one else 
describes them. And this is especially im- 
portant because the history of that Church 
is more varied and subject to controversy, 
and its doctrines are more elaborate in their 
nice distinctions, than those of any other. 

With Dr. Charles G. Hebermann as edi- 
tor-in-chief, assisted by Edward A. Pace, 
Thomas J. Shahan, Condé Pallen, and at 
least a thousand contrib itors, the work has 
occupied seven years for its accomplish- 
Ment, and we now have it in fifteen vol- 
umes, aggregating twelve thousand un- 
‘usually large, double-column pages. The 
list of contributors, who are from nearly 
€very country on the globe, presents an im- 
posing array of names—prelates, professors, 
scholars in various departments of liter- 
ature and science, specialists, physicians, 
lawyers, and a few women at the head of 
sisterhoods. 

*The Catholic Encyclopedia. 15 vols. Ro a 
Svo. Illustrated. New York: Robert Appleton 


Dr. Johnson was asked to write this notice apropos 
of the completion of this great work, because of his 
exceptional experiences, extending over more than 
forty B tare hn as an editor of standard sets of books and 
ency' For example—from 1862 to 1872 he 
‘was pra oo editor of ‘‘ Appleton’s American Cyclo- 
pedia”; from 1882 to 1902, pase oF yng of “ of Apple- 
ton’s Annual C pedia ”’; sa Hes itor- 
in-chief of “ Te Oe tereal C Cracoatie. Nedia The other 

works of which he has n Saitor-in-ehict are 
many. 


Reviewed for the L1rERARY DIGEST by 
X%OSSITER JOHNSON 


Besides the articles that tne ordinary 
reader would expect to find in such a work, 
there are many that will attract his atten- 
tion and cause a pleasant surprize as he 
slowly turns the leaves. Thus, under 
“*Confession,’’ where one would expect only 
to find a brief essay on auricular confession, 
there is an interesting account of the so- 
called confessions or burial-places of the 
confessors and martyrs and the custom of 
resorting to them for the production of 
relics or their equivalents. Thus a hand- 
kerchief dropt on the tomb of a martyr. is 
supposed to have thus acquired something 
of a sacred character. The Colosseum is 
described, with an illustration, as a basis 
for discussion of the tradition that it was 
once sacred to the martyrs. There is a 
long article on Evolution, and another on 
Physics. Under the head of Philosophy of 
Common Sense, Reid’s theory is discust at 
some length. Communion in Both Kinds 
is considered in an elaborate essay, with 
many quotations from varying authorities. 
Similarly, fourteen columns are given to the 
subject of Confirmation, which is set forth 
most clearly and interestingly. The lay- 
man will find in it some passages that are 
likely to surprize him, as, for instance, ‘‘ The 
sacrament is validly received even by those 
in mortal sin.”” In this, as in some other 
articles, the distinctions in the rite as prac- 
tised in the Roman Catholic Church and in 
the Greek Church are carefully explained. 
And the rite as retained and practised in the 
Lutheran and Anglican churches is also con- 
sidered. This is only one instance, how- 
ever, of the attention that is given to the 
rituals or creeds of those who are designated 
as non-Catholics. 

There is abundant evidence in the book 
that its authors intended to write with 
thoroughness, accuracy, and liberality; and 
there can be no doubt that they have ac- 
complished this so far as the affairs of their 
own Church are concerned. Where there 
is uncertainty, as to a doctrine in any of its 
aspects, this is frankly acknowledged, and 
the different views are set forth in numer- 
ous quotations from recognized authorities. 
But where they range beyond the bounds 
of the Catholic Church they are not always 
so happy, tho there need be no question 
of an intention to treat all fairly. Thus, 
in the article on Knownothingism, some 
stress is laid upon the early disabilities of 
Catholics in the United States, and the fact 
is cited that not till 1877 did New Hamp- 
shire ‘expunge from its constitution the 
provision disqualifying Catholics from hold- 
ing office in that State.”” Thatis true; but 
it is also true, and should have been added, 
that for many years before that date the 
obnoxious clause was disregarded and 
Catholics held office unquestioned. In my 
examination of the volumes I have not 
found any statement of the disabilities im- 
posed, to the present day, upon non-Cath- 
olics in countries that are under Catholic 
control. But perhaps it is there some- 
where, 

There are articles on the various books 
of the Bible, on the various religious orders 


of both men and women—on famous mon- 
asteries and cathedrals, on the States of the 
Union, and on every country in the civilized 
world—these latter written with special 
reference to the Catholic Church therein, 
but not lacking the historical and statis- 
tical facts that would be found in any good 
cyclopedia; and articles on tribes of In- 
dians that have been Christianized, or at 
least visited by Catholic missionaries. 
There is a very long essay on Preachers, 
which it must have cost most laborious 
research to prepare; there is another on 
Christian Democracy, and another on 
Fatalism, one on Property, and a finely il- 
lustrated one on Mosaics. Of course, 
Miracles and Missions are not overlooked, 
but are treated learnedly and exhaustively, 
as are also Pilgrimages and other kindred 
topics. The Koran is analyzed, Chron- 
ology is fully treated, and there is an ar- 
ticle on Coeducation, one on Juvenile 
Courts, and one on Bankruptey. The 
personal articles are somewhat of a study. 
One expects, as a matter of course, to find 
biographical articles on the saints, on the 
popes, and on various eminent prelates; 
but we should hardly have guessed that 
there would be one on Geoffrey Chaucer, 
or on Christopher Columbus, or on Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, or on Louis Napoleon. 
There are articles on artists that have pro- 
duced famous religious paintings and 
statues. Some eminent men who had 
nothing to do with the Church, except that 
they were communicants, are treated in ap- 
preciative biographical sketches, as, for 
instance, John Boyle O'Reilly. But, on 
the other hand, the women who have de- 
voted their lives to the Church hardly get a 
fair representation—that is, in sketches 
under their own names. For example, 
there might properly have been a special 
article on Mother Hieronymo (Veronica 
O’Brien), who spent nearly the whole of 
her seventy-nine years in religious and 
benevolent work, built up a great hos- 
pital, established a most useful Home of 
Industry for young girls, and was widely 
known and beloved. 

The work is remarkably well illustrat- 
ed, with both full-page engravings and 
pictures in the text, and colored plates and 
maps. Another volume, containing an ex- 
haustive index, is in preparation. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


Gross, 


Anthony. Lincoln’s Own Stories. 
Pp. 224. 


New York and London: Harper & Bros. 
Mr. Gross has taken many years to verify 
the Lincoln stories, and has arranged them 
so as to form a sort of story-biography, and 
as ‘‘far as possible, that they may furnish 
continuous illustrations of the various 
stages of Lincoln’s wonderful career.”’ 
Every story chosen is pointed and worth 
the telling. To understand it thoroughly 
it is necessary to read Lincoln’s own words: 
‘“‘T believe I have the popular reputation of 
being a story-teller, but, I do not deserve 
the name in its general sense, for it is not the 
story itself, but its purpose or effect that, 
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interests me. I often avoid a long and 
useless discussion by others, or a laborious 
explanation on my own part, by means of a 
short story that illustrates my point of 
view. So, too, the sharpness of a refusal 
or the edge of a rebuke may be blunted by 
an appropriate story that saves wounded 
feelings and yet serves the purpose. No, I 
am not simply a story-teller, but story- 
telling as an emollient saves me much 
friction and distress.” 


. Younghusband, Lady. Marie-Antoinette, Her 
_ Youth, Pp. 589. London: Macmillan & 
oO. 


Here is another contribution to the his- 
tories of Marie-Antoinette, this one an ex- 
haustive study of her youth and all the 
forces that developed the girl of fourteen 
into the Queen of seventeen. 

The facts are based on a correspondence 
between the Dauphine’s mother, Maria 
Theresa of Austria and Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau, who was the instructor and offi- 
cial guide of the unformed, uneducated 
‘*L’Autrichienne,”’ when she was brought 
to a strange country and the vicious atmos- 
phere of Versailles. One appreciates her 
trials more as he reads about the Royal 
family, and especially Louis XV. and his 
old-maid daughters, his scandal-loving 
eourt, the Du Barry complications, and the 
constant interference of her mother with 
suggestion and criticism. 

For a young, sport-loving girl, one of a 
large family, to be suddenly deprived of all 
youthful companions, checked in all spon- 
taneous impulses, and obliged to cope with 
political intrigue, was a test which required 
much native ability and tact in one whose 
beauty and charm have always been ad- 
mitted. The book is made up of so many 
facts, quoted letters, and interesting cir- 
cumstances that the author seems at times 
a trifle vague and obscure, but it is written 
studiously and with a sympathetic appre- 
ciation that helps the reader to understand 
some of the puzzling traits afterward ex- 
hibited by Marie-Antoinette during her 
reign. 

Hyndman, Henry Mayers. Further Reminis- 
eences. 8vo. Pp. 545. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5. 

These further reminiscences begin with 
the year 1889, and all the great social and 
political movements that have since that 
time agitated English public life are de- 
scribed with a dash, a spirit, and genial 
picturesqueness which are absolutely fasci- 
nating. Even those who do not agree with 
all of the author’s views will be charmed 
by the courage and tone of sincerity with 
which they are broached. Most of the 
subjects he treats are living questions of 
this very hour, and there is a candor and 
freshness in his tone which make it hard 
to lay the book down at whatever page we 
take it up. Socialism, the tariff, home 
rule, woman suffrage, all that people and 
papers are talking about now are described 
with personal descriptions of the main 
figures from Michael Davitt to Henry 
Labouchére, in the shifting kaleidoscope of 
public life. Thus the book is interesting 
to the highest degree, and makes the past 
few decades of English history live again 
in a clear and vivid light. 

Henry Mayers Hyndman was a scientific 
socialist-as-well as political writer on general 
subjects. He espoused the Land League, 
he was pro-Boer during the South African 
War, and an advocate of the revolutionary 
general strike. Light work for all, and for 
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all an equal share in the good things of the 
country constituted the pith of his creed. 
He, at any rate, brought a good many men 
to think, and stirred up things, like the 
leaven which is good for nothing but to let 
the air in. 

Williams, Frederick Wells. Anson Burlin- 
game and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 


Powers. Cloth, pp. 370. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 


At this moment when the attention of 
the world is turned toward China and 
crude conceptions of the Chinese people 
which have too long prevailed among 
Western nations are giving way to a true 
estimate of their quality, it is fitting that 
the first chapter of the story of China’s 
new era, now almost forgotten, should be 
reread, and that its significance in the de- 
velopment of modern diplomacy should 
be recognized. ‘‘ Anson Burlingame and 
the First Chinese Mission to Foreign 
Powers ’’ might well be considered the 
initial volume of a History of Modern 
China. Professor Williams presents a 
clear and able analysis of the character 
and career of Mr. Burlingame. The rec- 
ord will go far toward the accomplishment 
of its purpose—the recasting of the public 
estimate of Mr. Burlingame’s achievement 
on the basis of present knowledge. His 
delineations of Chinese character, regarded 
by many of his contemporaries as “‘ fairy 
pictures,” are now found to be true por- 
traiture. The influence of the First Chi- 
nese Mission to the courts of the world, 
which suffered a temporary eclipse by a 
succession of ‘‘ untowardnesses,’’ has been 
a constant source of enlightenment in the 
intercourse of Orient and Occident. Mr. 
Burlingame ‘‘ believed in the practical ap- 
plication to the business of diplomacy of 
one of those commandments on which 
hang all the law and the prophets: ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’” “ It 
was he who first declared abroad the ne- 
cessity of assisting China to find herself 
and of elevating the diplomacy of Western 
powers in Asia to something higher than 
securing for their traders the largest pos- 
sible advantage in a struggle for profits.” 
Because of this twofold purpose—the wel- 
fare of the Christian world and the task of 
saving China in the interest of her own 
revival—to which he gave his heart and 
soul with a devotion that ended in the 
sacrifice of his life, Mr. Burlingame was 
the embodiment of that true missionary 
spirit which places him among the great 
benefactors of modern times. As Professor 
Williams eloquently says, ‘It is a spirit 
which is still efficient.” 

Capers, Walter B. The Soldier-Bishop Elli- 


sen Capers. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 369. New 
York: The Neale Publishing Co. $3 net. 


To find among the new books on one’s 
library table at the same time “ Cease 
Firing ’’ by Mary Johnston, and ‘‘ The 
Soldier-Bishop Ellison Capers,” by Capers’s 
son, is an interesting coincidence. The 
fervid pages of Miss Johnston’s intense 
fiction and the no less vivid chapters of 
the biography of the Confederate General 
fall in the same period of the Civil War. 
Ellison Capers enlisted at the opening of 
the great conflict and took part in the 
initial maneuvers preceding the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter, was wounded at 
Chickamauga, was at Dalton and Jones- 
boro, and with General Hood and Joseph 
E. Johnston in the strenuous campaigns 
of the Army of the Tennessee. The jour- 
nal and letters which record these experi- 
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ences prove again how far truth exceeds 
fiction in its power to stir the mind and 
heart. But the war theme is not the only 
claim to interest in the biography of Elli- 
son Capers. We have a glimpse of earlier 
days, perhaps equally heroic, and of an- 
other commanding figure, the father of 
the soldier-bishop, William Capers—pio- 
neer missionary of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to the Creek Indians in 1821, 
the founder of that church’s work among 
the negroes, and in the “ great divide in 


1844 the champion of the Southern cause ° 


and the organizer of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, of which he was at 
once elected bishop.’’ This ‘“ soldier of 
the Prince of Peace ’’ evidently fought as 
valiantly for his principles in the Church 
militant as did his son in the conflicts of 
the Confederacy. And the son, “ accept- 
ing the defeat of the Civil War in fine 
spirit,’’ entered his father’s profession and 
became in due course a bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, having as his 
diocese the State to which he had given 
a patriot’s devotion. The life of this 
“ best-known and best-loved man in South 
Carolina” in war and in peace was worth 
recording and is worthily recorded. 

Jerrold, Walter. A Book of Famous Wits. 
Pp. 322. New York: McBride, Nast & Co. $2.50. 

We are told that ‘‘amusement is as nec- 
essary to a healthy mind as salt is to a 
healthy body,’ and ‘‘good stories are, 
indeed, more necessary to after-dinner 
talk than any single item in the menu of 
the meal.” For such reasons as these, this 
book is written. What is here offered is 
‘‘a survey of the development of wit as a 
product of modern social conditions—in 
only an approximately chronologieal order, 
as it seems well to classify the wits asso- 
ciated with special professions.’’ Mr. 
Jerrold goes back to the time of Tarleton 
and Taylor and gives brief biographies of 
wits, even the modern Whistler and Wild. 
To a general discussion of wit, humor, pun 
and jest, the author adds an anecdote his- 
tory of the wits, including Foote, Sheri- 
dan, Curran, Sidney Smith, Rogers, Theo- 
dore Hook, and many lesser and later 
lights, but the greatest charm of the book 
lies in.the ‘‘bon-mots”’ which he quotes 
from the different famous men. Imagine 
the delight of really knowing something 
about ‘Joe Miller,’ whose name alone 
provokes mirth from its associations. It 
is fascinating to read well-chosen ‘‘good 
stories’’ in connection with imformation 
about the lives and circumstances of the 
joke-perpetrators themselves. The most 
telling tale is that told of Hook, who, see- 
ing a very pompous gentleman strutting 
down the Strand, went up to him and said: 
“TI beg your pardon, sir, but pray may I 
ask—are you anybody in particular?” 
This book will be a good investment for 
any one who believes that laughter is bet- 
ter than medicine, and wit-not ineonsistent 
with wisdom. ; 

Fieming, Walter L. General W. T. Sherman 


as College President. 8vo, pp. 399. Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Co. $5 net. 


General Sherman himself planned in 
part the present collection and the notes 
which run through it. On looking over 
this handsome volume we find that the 


interest which it will evoke: is inspited ‘by. 
something more than experiences of the 


Louisiana State University, whose earlier 
history it relates, or the question of sla- 
(Continued on page 352) 
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If you enjoy musical comedies, 


you should have a Victor 


This wonderful instrument not only 
repeats for you right in your own home 
the charming selections from the popular 
Operettas now delighting the public, but 
revives for you beautiful old-time favorites 
which are rarely heard nowadays, and also 
brings to you many of the European 
successes long before thev are »roduced in 
this country. 

With a Victor you can hear sparkling 
medleys of a half- dozen or more selections 
from more than fifty operettas, superbly 
rendered by the talented Victor Light Opera 
Company; or you can hear individual num- 
bers sung by leading stage favorites. 

And this is but one of the many forms 
of music and entertainment that delight 
you on the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play your favorite music for you. 


Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 
Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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(Continued from page 350) 


very, or the incidents in the Civil War 
to which it refers. The General has in- 
deed explained the purpose of the mem- 
oirs in which he describes the condition of 
the South previous to the Civil War: ‘‘The 
letters herewith will give a far better un- 
derstanding of the private thoughts and 
feelings of the men who afterward bore 
conspicuous parts in the Civil War than 
any naked narrative, and I merely intend 
this as a preface to them.” 

Mr. Fleming has supplemented the let- 
ters with many others and has given all 
the necessary elucidations which connect 
the various letters and documents with 
actual events. While much of this cor- 
respondence is personal and private, we 
learn from it the condition of education in 
the South during antebellum and postbel- 
lum days. The position, attitude, and 
temper of the South before the war are 
illustrated in many particulars. The whole 
compilation is one of those without which 
an historical library would now be incom- 
plete. 

Wedmore, Frederick. Memories. Pp. 225 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

Reading these ‘‘Memories”’ is like sit- 
ting down with a friend of mature years 
and judgment, who, becoming interested 
in his own thoughts and memories, relates 
to you, with no apparent effort and much 
enthusiasm, experiences and events in his 
life which involve many noted person- 
ages. One story leads to another, one ex- 
perience suggests others similar, and as Mr. 
Wedmore, ‘‘one of England’s greatest liv- 
ing stylists,” has known most of the men 
famous in all professions for nearly forty 
years, he has an almost inexhaustible fund 
of valuable information to impart. In his 
gallery of memories the portraits are prin- 
cipally of the dead—Géréme and Whis- 
tler; Tennyson, Dickens, and Browning; 
Irving, the Terrys, and Mrs. Kendal; 
Leighton and Burne-Jones. As the sketches 
are drawn from intimate friendship and 
close observation, the facts have much 
weight. The book possesses the com- 
pelling charm of a truthful narrative. 

Sears, John Van Der Zee. My Friends at 


Brook Farm. Pp. 172. New York: Desmond 
FitzGerald. 1912. $1.25. 


The author of this interesting sketch 
had the good fortune to be a student in 
the Brook Farm school. He tells us many 
vivid things about its life, its entertain- 
ments, its business policy, and the famous 
men and women who were identified with 
this well-known movement which proved 
too Utopian for lasting success. The real 
aim of the author is to present intimate 
glimpses of coadjutors in the Brook Farm 
settlement, with whom his life there made 
him familiar. He includes Horace Gree- 
ley, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles A. 
Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret 
Fuller, and many others. Many of the 
anecdotes are new, and the style is easy 
and entertaining: 

eg? eg Francis. Story of —> Rntpinctte. 
Pp. 104. Boston: Small, Maynard & 

History has told us much of Marie An- 
toinette, but Romance even more, and our 
usual thought of her is as the tragic victim 
of the guillotine, or as the original of Mme. 
Le Brun’s famous portraits. This sketch 
divides her life into four parts—‘‘Cloudy 
Dawn,” ‘‘Sultry Noon,” ‘‘ Angry Sunset,” 
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and ‘‘Night’’: picturing her first as a neg- 
lected child, then as Dauphiness of France, 
unprepared for the great responsibilities 
thrust upon her, and, lastly, as queen and 
mother, more sinned against than sinning, 
the victim of misunderstanding and 
thoughtless indiscretions. It was a sad 
life, a life to inspire pity and stir the sym- 
pathies. This attractive volume gives a 
clear and careful review of the main facts 
in a well-known career and a minute ac- 
count of the famous diamond-necklace 
scandal, exonerating the Queen from all 
complicity. 

Chesterton, Cecil. The'Story of Nell Gwynn. 
Pp. 142. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

The author remarks that ‘in English 
history Nell Gwynn has, properly speak- 
ing, no place. Had she never lived, the 
course of public events would hardly have 
been altered by a hair’s breadth. Yet the 
world would have missed a figure very 
striking, very picturesque, and, when all 
is said, very lovable.’ This story of her 
life reveals her sins clearly, but allows for 
them, placing loyalty as the first of her 
redeeming qualities. The vicissitudes of 
her fortune were extraordinary, her rise 


*|from gutter to palace rapid and dazzling, 


but she never seems to have willingly 
broken one tie with her past. She did not 
forget her friends nor patronize them, and 
protected and loved her vulgar old mother 
even in the sight of royalty. Her frank- 
ness and honesty are well known, whether 
as orange girl, as actress, or as mistress of 
King Charles. She never pretended to be 
anything but herself—a gamin, but with 
a heart full of sympathy, love, and 
sincerity. This is a true history. 
Moorhouse, E. Hallam. The Story of Lady 


Hamilton. Pp. 131. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 1912. 


The life of Emma Lyons, Lady Hamil- 
ton,,is here told sympathetically, but with 
a truthfulness which does not suppress 
some of the unsavory facts about her life. 
From the days when, an uncultured child 
of the people, she did menial domestic 
service, through years when her beauty 


was her fortune—or misfortune—her as-|_ 


sociation with Romney the painter, her 
life with Sir Charles Greville, the years 
preceding her marriage to Lord Hamilton, 
and the wonderful devotion with which 
she inspired Admiral Nelson, the author 
follows her career. The part she played 
in English history is so great that it is nec- 
essary to read of this “impulsive, ill-regu- 
lated, most human creature”? whose life 
was a tissue of the most varied cireum- 
stances, a romance of improbabilities, and 
whose ‘‘name spells beauty.”’ 


THE ORIGIN AND RISE OF THE 
GERMAN PEOPLE 


Perris, Herbert. Germany and the German 
cc Pp. 520. New York: Henry Holt 
oO. . 


The writer of this work makes a daring 
attempt to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of the German race up to their present 
ascendancy in war, commerce, and ‘liter- 
ature. He begins with the very fundamen- 
tal principle, so skilfully elaborated . by 
Max Miller, that the nation is just what 
the material features of the land it lives in 
has made it. He takes an exactly opposite 
view to that of the great Greek idealist 
Plato, who declared that the people owned 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Men of 


Tomorrow 


Many a boy, started off with a 
sorry fund of health, has been built 
into a mental and physical “husky” 
by helpful environment and properly 


selected food. 


No one can build a sturdy, time- 
resisting wall with poor materials. No 
one can build a strong, manly boy on 
flimsy food 

The boy is really more important 
‘than the wall ! 


Ever think of that ? 


Yet you may be very particular 
when you inspect the materials you 
are to put into your house walls. 


But how about the boy—is his 
building material being considered ? 


Mind and body must be properly 
trained to make the Master Man. 


A true Brain and Body food is 


Grape-Nuts 


It possesses ‘those vital elements 
required by Nature for building up 
strong young bodies and active brains. 

‘* There’s a Reason ’”’ 


Cereal Compeny,” Lad. 
"Bale Cres, Mich, U.. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd, 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 
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Floors 


To Be Proud of | 


Of all finishes (brilliant or otherwise) for 
floors and woodwork none has the peculiar 
richness, the soft, pleasing, silky dustre of 
good wax. But waxes differ in effect. The 
beauty of “Old English” finish, admired 
for centuries, is principally due to the 
liberal proportion of hard and imported 
expensive waxes always used in its 
making. That is why you 
should be sure to use 
only 


lO Enel 


Easy 
To Care For 


Old English doesn’t show mars nor scrate 
tendency to collect dust. Be 

Old English is more economical 
is put on thinner (coat must not be 





















Finishing New Floors ‘K 
Finishing Old Floors be: 
Hardwood Floors ; 
Pine Floors 

Cleaning and Polishing 
Care of Waxed Floors 


Send BOOKLET 

and FREE SAMPLE 
so I may try Old English 
at home. 









The A. S. BOYLE CO.,1282. 
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Are Your Carbon 
Copies Permanent? 


The one carbon paper quality 
that outweighs all the others is 
lasting legibility. You must take 
no chances on this point, or some 
day your unreadable “‘records’’ 
will cost you dear. 

There’s no reasonable excuse for 
running risks, since there’s only a tri- 
fling saving in poor carbon paper over 


uiriKory 


CARBON PAPER 


We have given twenty years to the 
chemical and physical problems of 
making carbon paper right. Here’s a 
hint of the character of the problems: 
MultiKopy isso delicately compounded 
that under the type-hammer, it gives 
off a film one hundred-thousandth of an 
inch thick—from two to five times as 
thin as other carbons give. Think that 
over. Also, we have evolved a black 
and a blue carbon that are absolutely 
unfading—two, six, fifteen years show 
no change whatever in the copy. 
MultiKopy stands aloae for perma- 
nency and efficiency. 

It is economical—truly economical, 
because one sheet is good for 100 let- 
ters and because MultiKopy is always 
uniform and does not dry out. 

Mr. Business Man, of all the minor 
expenses in your business, there’s none 
more important, none in which mis- 
takes are more costly or false economy 
more wasteful than carbon paper. 
Your one surely right course is to 
use MultiKopy. 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


are guaranteed to make & 000impre ssions 
of the letters “‘a’’ and “‘e’’ without clog- 
* giny the type so as to show on the paper, 


Send fora FREE  F. §. WEBSTER CO. 

SAMPLE SHEET 32 

of MultiKopy 24 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office 


and put it to 

every compara- Sales Offices: 

tive test you New York, 3%8 Broadway 
and your sten- Chicago, 222 West Madison St. 
ographer can _ Philadelphia. 908 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh, 829-830 Park Bldg. 


devise. 
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(Continued from page 352) 


the land, not the land the people. The 
land it is, he says, that molds the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, and after comparing 
the physieal features of North and South 
Germany he remarks that the variety of 
soiland scenery may really be at the basis of 
national sympathies. 
the climate forms a bond of union between 
the different sections of the empire “ pre- 
senting a temperate variety.” 

But he rapidly sweeps in his succeeding 
chapters over the general history of Ger- 
many which for a long time may be said to 
constitute in a large measure the history of 
Europe. He deals with ‘‘the legacy of feu- 
dalism,’’ which left the country under the 
landlordism of the bishops or the barons. 
Things were somewhat adjusted by the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), in which the 
European monarchs, Protestant or Catholic, 
took part, ‘‘the last of the crusades or wars 
on behalf of Catholicism’? and which 
were the bloody entrance to modern civ- 
ilization, as we know it, altho the Dutch 
Tilly, the Bohemian Wallenstein, and the 
Swedish Gustavus, all names ‘“‘to point a 
moral, or adorn a tale,”’ were merely ‘‘ three 
ruffians of varying degrees of ferocity.” 

But the art of war had been revolution- 
ized by Gustavus’s introduction of the 
musket, and Germany did not recover for 
generations the slaughter of millions of its 
stoutest manhood. In 1650 bigamy was 
legalized on account of the excess of women 
over men. It is almost impossible to keep 
up with this author as he rapidly sketches 
the interval between the rise of Prussia and 
‘the Napoleonic deluge.’”’ He puts into a 
page what it would need several volumes to 
describe. In this way his work is a set of 
finger-posts, and only those who follow their 
directions, or have followed them, can real- 
ize their full significance. 

After making a digression in which he 
discusses what he styles the tragic cycle of 
German genius—namely, the work accom- 
plished in philosophy from Kant to 
Nietzsche, in literature from Lessing to 
Hauptman, in music from Handel to Wag- 
ner; he returns, at the 156th page of the 
volume, to the political development of Ger- 
manic people under Metternich and his suc- 
cessors, and this is the subject he handles 
through the remaining 350 pagesof his work. 
He deals with Hohenzollern ideals as repre- 
sented by Kaiser William II., the work of 
Bismarck, ‘‘the spirit of Sedan,” the So- 
cialists and ‘the red peril’? they seem to 
constitute. 


Among other things ' 
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|and Germany, as so many declare, conduct 


themselves as enemies? .. . The reader 
who has followed us thus far through the 
failures and the hard-won successes of Ger- 
man history, who can view sympathetically 
the sufferings by which this kindred pe -ople 
has paid for the less favorable position 
Nature gave it, who realizes the need of a 
closer union of civilized nations in face of 
the problems of the twentieth century, will 
hope, for the world’s sake, that the power of 
few may overeome the powers of fear and 
differences be forgot in a wider compre 
hension.”’ 

Mr. Perris has succeeded in giving a his- 
toric sketch, brief, sparkling, and unbiased, 
of German history. If he has attempted 
too much in the space available, he has also 
suggested much. His strongest chapters 
are those which run from Metternich to 
Bismarck, and deal with the present twen- 
tieth century situation as a clear evolution 
resulting from the nation’s final emergence 
from the unsettled state which war and 
religious controversy had brought about. 
The work is timely and readable, written 
with all the dash and concentration of an 
accomplished publicist. ‘‘Germany and 
the German Emperor’’ will be read with 
profit by all who are interested in the great 
scene of war and politics unfolded before 
the eyes of the present generation. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Fauley, Wilbur Finley. Seeing Europe on 
Sixty Dollars. Pp. 167. New York: Desmond 
FitzGerald, Inc. 75 cents. 


The title of this little volume is rather a 
misnomer; the author really saw Europe 
only after his sixty dollars were all gone. 
The book aims to encourage the student of 
moderate means and large ambitions to 
make his trip abroad when relying on his 
own power to earn his traveling expenses as 
he goes along. Asa preparation for such a 
trip the author advises a thorough famil- 
iarity (both historical and physical) with all 
the places to be visited, a working knowl- 
edge of stenography and typewriting, a 
passable skill in photography, and some ex- 
perience in newspaper work. It may occur 
to the reader that with such an equipment, 
it would be easy to earn and save more than 
sixty dollars to make the start with. The 
first part of the book gives a detailed ac- 
count of expenditures; later, more time is 
given to descriptions of places to be visited 
and the best way to enjoy them. 

Begbie Harold. The Ordinary Man and the 
Extraordinary Thing. Cloth, pp. 256. New 
York: Hodder & Stoughton. $1. 25 net. 

Ordinary people who have enjoyed Mr. 
Begbie’s books with their fascinating rec- 


This is all done with a certain; ord of an ever fascinating subject—the 


journalistic lightness of touch and economy | transformation of character—have some- 


of words. 


Altho such subjects have long! times wondered whether all the colors on 


filled the columns of the European press, he | his palette were fitted only for depicting 
concludes with a review of the relations be-| the outcast and the degraded and the splen- 


tween England and Germany, and the 
attitude of the Kaiser and his people toward 
the former. Here he harks back to Ger- 
man idiosyneracies as based on soil and 
climate peculiarities. Germany can never 
think and feel as insular England thinks 
and feels, with her low hills, her sparse 
forests, and her maritime boundaries, not 
to speak of her free trade, as contrasted 
with the tariff in Germany. Hence he 
concludes: 


‘*No one can deny that the relations of 
England and Germany create friction. 
That friction may have far-reaching conse- 
Is the necessity also there? Are 
Must England 


quences. | e 
such conflicts insoluble? 








did contrast afforded by the same man when 
renewed. The present volume, in form and 
style similar to its predecessors, illustrates 
the same extraordinary thing in the life of 
ordinary men. The colors are perhaps 
not so deep, but the pictures are as vivid 
and as significant—perhaps more signifi- 
cant. The background of most of them is 
the work of the London Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Farrar, James M. Chats with Children of 


the Church. 8vo, pp. 265. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $1.20 net. 


This is the third volume of a triad of 
books for children written by one who 
(Continued on page 356) 
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Declaration of Policy 
OFTHE MAXWELL MOTOR CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 








To the Automobile-Buying Public: 





THE MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY has acquired by purchase and free from debt the assets of the late United States Motor Com- 
pany, consisting of the following plants equipped for the manufacture of automobiles and automobile parts and accessories: 


THE MAXWELL-BRISCOE PLANTS at Auburn; Maxwell-Briscoe plants at Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Alden-Sampson Company, Detroit; 


Brush Manufacturing Company’s plants at Detroit; 


Maxwell-Briscoe plants at Newcastle; 


STODDARD-DAYTON COMPANY’S PLANT at Dayton, Ohio; the Briscoe Manufacturing Company, Detroit; 
THE COLUMBIA MOTOR COMPANY at Hartford, Conn., and twenty-four branch houses established in various cities throughout 


the country 


ALSO THE ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS of the Flanders Motor Company of Detroit. 
THIS AMALGAMATION IS AS IMPORTANT as any yet consummated in the automobile industry. The Maxwell Motor Company, 
as now constituted, starts with clean slate, a cash working capital of three million dollars, no bonded debts, no mortgages, plants free 


and clear, and with assets, facilities and personnel equal to any other similar organization. 


prepared for business. 


The Maxwell Motor Company is now 


WE STAND ON THE THRESHOLD OF TOMORROW and have no interest in the past save to give service to owners of cars manu- 


factured by the plants we have acquired. That responsibility is established and assumed for all time. 


Our business now is the 


manufacture, the distribution and the development of popular types of motor cars requisite to supply the universal demand. . 
CIVILIZATION REQUIRES an efficient, durable, low-priced vehicle for its transportation and its pleasure. It will be the policy of the 


Maxwell Motor Campany. to meet these requirements even to the minutest detail. 


We have the experience, the ingenuity, the 


capital and the equipment to achiéve these results, and we pledge ourselves to their accomplishment. 
SO MUCH.IN BRIEF to the public, all of which has for its direct object the establishment of an absolutely flawless organization 


throughout the United States. 
To the Dealers Selling Maxwell and Flanders: 


THIS CLAUSE IN OUR DECLARATION is as vital as State rights and must have 
equity for its basis. 
VERAL HUNDRED MAXWELL DEALERS have applied to handle the com- 
plete line of motor cars manufactured by the Maxwell Motor Company, the 
sixes and fours. To these dealers we say in the open territory it is our intention 
to have the full line of cars handled by one dealer. 

PRESENT MAXWELL AND FLANDERS DEALERS will be given consideration 
and an opportunity to handle the new line of cars manufactured by the newly 
organized Maxwell Motor Company, providing that a readjustment of territory 
and other conditions can be brought about. Here are three illustrations: 

FIRST—IN TOLEDO the dealer who is selling Flanders cars and the dealer who is 
selling Maxwell cars combined their interests and thus acquired the sale of the 
complete line. In other instances the same arrangement between Maxwell and 
Flanders dealers in the same town has been.effected with gratifying results and 


mutual benefit. 

SECOND—IN DETROIT, where the Maxwell Motor Company had acquired a 
branch house, we turned over to the Flanders dealer all the good will and the 
business being done by the branch house. Thus this dealer acquired the right to 
sell the complete line of cars and a profitable and extensive repair parts business. 

'HIRD—WE ARE READY to make similar arrangements with either Maxwell or 





Flanders dealers so that they may acquire these rights and privileges in connec- 
tion with the complete line in many other important cities throughout the United 
States, wherever the United Motor Co. formerly operated Branch Houses. 

TO FURTHER OBVIATE CONFUSION and insure a proper readjustment of the 
territory of Maxwell and Flanders dealers so that each may enjoy the full benefits 
through the sale of our complete line of motor cars, each individual dealer should 
address himself to the manager in charge of sales of the Maxwell-Motor Co. in 
his individual district. These sales managers are located in the following cities: 

LPH COBURN, BOSTON DISTRICT; P. J. Pollock, Chicago oe eo Cc. G. 
Jackson, itd Louis District; O. W. Klose, Minneapolis District; C. E. Stebbins, 
Kansas City District; J. Ww. Shelor, Dallas, Texas, District; J. M. Opper, Ornaha, 
Neb., District; Chas. Booth, Atlanta, Ga., District; C. F. Redden, New York 
District; E. G. Oliver, Philadelphia District; A. Burwell, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
District; E. M. Green, Pittsburgh District; F. B. Willis, Indianapolis, Ind., 
District; Frank Shaw, Memphis, Tenn., District; D. S. Eddins, Denver, Col., 
District: Cc. R. Newby, San Francisco District; ye S. Conwell, Southern Cali: 
— District; L. a Rose, Portland, Oregon, District; C. F. Stewart, Des 

oines, Iowa, Distric’ 

THESE DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS have been selected from the former 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor organization and from the Flanders Motor organization. 


To the Present Owners of Maxwell, Stoddard, Everitt and Brush Cars: 





WE NOW ADDRESS OURSELVES to the more than one hundred thousand 
owners of Stoddard-Daytons, Brushes, Everitts, Columbias, Sampsons, and 
Maxwells now is use. While not legally obligated, the Maxwell Motor Company 
does recognize the moral obligation to every owner of a car made by the above- 
mentioned concerns, all of whose plants we have acquired. 

A COMPLETE FACTORY representing an investment of more than one million 
dollars in buildings, machinery, jigs, tools, and fixtures, located in Newcastle, 
Indiana, the center of population of the United States and the center of owner- 
ship of these hundred thousand cars, been set aside for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and supplying the repair parts necessary to cater ta owners. 

IN ADDITION TO THIS central manufacturing repair parts factory, service 


To the Prospective Buyers of Our New Models: 


WITH A CAPACITY OF FIFTY THOUSAND CARS per annum, we are in a po- 
sition to supply the buying public with the four types of motor cars now in general 


use: 
MAXWELL SIX—Model 50 (Seven Passenger Touring Car, $2,350), 
(heretofore Flanders Model). 
MAXWELL SIX—Madel 40 (Five Passenger Touring Car, $1,550), (here- 
tofore Flanders Model). 
a 35 (Four Cylinder Five Passenger Touring Car, 
1,085). ; 
LL—Model 25 (Four Cylinder Five Passenger Touring Car. 
Price to be announced). 


The Question of Immediate Delivery: 








depots, all of which will carry a complete line of repair parts, have been established 
in the following cities: Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Omaha, Atlanta, New York, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis, Memphis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon. 
These service depots will be someon under the supe: vision of the district sales 
managers of the foregoing cit 

REGULARLY APPOINTED DEALERS of the new Maxwell Motor Convery will 
have the preference on the repair parts business of the earlier model Maxwell 
motor cars. The system will be comprehensive, the deliveries Fao arog and 
any order can be filled. All dealers throughout the United States, therefore, can 
secure repair parts from these service stations or from Newcastle, Indiana, direct. 


THIS QUARTET WILL ENABLE THE BUYER to select from a range of from five 
to seven passengers, and from four to six cylinders, and from 25 to 50 horsepower, 
completely equipped in each case with top, wind-shield, speedometers, lamps and 
horn. The sixes are electrically self-started and lighted. 

IN RESPONSE TO PRESENT DEMANDS for the season of 1913 we arr manu- 
facturing the regular Maxwell Model 22 (a three-passenger roadster), the regular 
Maxwell Model 40 (a five-passenger touring car), and the popular Stoddard- 
Dayton Models 30, 38 and 48. 

THE MODEL 48 STODDARD will be equipped with electric self-starter and electric 
lights, Gray and Davis System, for $200.00 extra. 

DELIVERIES on all of these Maxwell and Stoddard Models can be made at once. 


IN THE PAST, CUSTOMERS HAVE SUFFERED from misrepresentation on the part of manufacturers as to delivery dates, and dealers have been put to endless 
inconvenience and financial embarrassment because of conditions beyond the control of manufacturers. 
THEREFORE; WE STATE to the customer and dealer alike-that deliveries cannot be made on the Models 35 (four cylinder) and Models 40 (six cylinder) until March, 


1913; 0n Models 25 (feur cylinder), June, 1913. 
THIS IS DUE TO THE 


FACT that the big Dayton plant will not begin shipment on the first lot of five thousand cars until March 15th, and the plants ‘at Detroit on 


the shipment of the first lot of five thousand Model 25, May 15th. Deliveries on Maxwell Model 50 (six cylinder), can be made at once, as the Flanders plant at 


Detroit is operating on full time. 


Executive Officers 
WALTER E. FLANDERS - President W. B. ANTHONY - 
W. F. McGUIRE |= V C.A. FORSTER C 


- Comptroller 
ice-President — ial ir 
TUCKER - - Treasurer 





Board of Directors 


a BRADY Benny BRONNER EUGENE MEYER, a HENRY 
BDERSON WM. POTTER GEO. H. BURR CATCHINGS 
MALONEY » W. F. McGUIRE WALTER E. FLANDERS 


THE MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY 


General Executive Offices: Woodward Avenue, Corner Warren, Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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it’s so hard to think of something new. 
You'll have a food that is both un- 


usual and healthful if you make 
Dromedary Date Bread 

Mix 2cups scalded milk, one-third cup sugar and 

1 tablespoon salt. When lukewarm, add 1 yeast 

cake mixed with one-fourth cup lukewarm water; 

add 5cupsentire wheat flour and 1 cup chopped 

Dromedary Dates; beat well. low to rise 

until double its bulk, knead lightly, divide 

into 2 buttered pans and again allow to rise. 

Bake in moderate vven one hour. 

This is only one of the almost end- 

less variety of fine dishes and desserts 


to be made with 


a i 
“ules 


From the Garden of Eden 

They come soft and luscious from Arabia’s 
finest date gardens—are kept fresh, moist and 
clean by our special dustproof package. An 
ideal confection and an easily digested food. 

Book of 100 Prize Recipes, Free 
If not at dealer’s send his name and 
Send 10c. for Special Sample-Size Package 
Ask dealer for DROMEDARY Fresh 
Keeping COCOANUT. Sample FREE. 


THE HILLS BROS. CO. 


Dept. J, Beach and Washington Streets 
New York City 
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| loves and understands them. There is so 
much secular, sometimes nonsensical,’ lit- 
erature produced week by week and year 
by year for the young that it is time for 
better works of a religious character to be 
provided for them. Dr. Farrar’s ‘‘A Junior 
Congregation,” ‘‘Little Talks with Little 
People,” and the work before us, will in- 
stilinto the minds of the young a taste for 
religion that will develop into something 
higher and stronger. The author is no 
namby-pamby sentimentalist, but a sane 
and safe guide. Parents would do well in 
putting his lucubrations into the hands of 
the junior members of the family. 


Burroughs, John. Time and Change. Pp. 273. 
oO and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


Mr. Burroughs declares that the present 
collection of his essays are ‘‘ the outcome of 
the stages of brooding and thinking which 
I have gone through in accepting this doc- 
trine’’—.e., the doctrine of Evolution. His 
logical mind tries to show the reader how 
we have evolved inevitably from what has 
gone before us, laying special stress on the 
immensity of space and time in Nature’s 
evolution—that incomprehensible stretch 
of ages, with the consequent changes that 
finite minds can not grasp. Our little span 
of life, he says, ‘‘is far too narrow for us to 
be a witness of any of the great earth 
changes.’”’ But ‘‘the law of evolution is at 
work, and life always rises on stepping- 
stones of its dead self to higher things.’’ We 
are assured that we are important only as 
we affect general results. Mr. Burroughs 
adds authoritatively:—‘‘Nature is indif- 
ferent to waste, because what goes out of 
one pocket goes into another, she is indif- 
ferent,to failure, because failure in one line 
means success in some other.’”’ And again: 
‘You and I may fail and fall before our 
time. What matters it? Only some one 
must succeed—will succeed.’’ With Mr. 
Burroughs, age has not denied the vision 
intellectual; nor has custom staled the 
charm of his written words. 


Kerr, Dr. Robert. Morocco After Twenty-five 
Years. A Description of the Country, Its Laws and 
Customs, and the European Situation. Illustrated, 











newspaper. Press $5, 
ave money. Big profit 


ones forothers. Alleasy,ralessent, Write 
‘actory for press catalog. TYPE, cards, paper, 
& outfits, etc. THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn, 





Special 1913 Price 
Save 1% to 


My direct price saves 4 to 4 other F aang also ’ 

saves 75% of your fuel and half your work. 
Le am making a special 1913 
Factory price on 10,000 










Fireless Cookers 


S roasting and baking com- 
partments—all lined with 
pure aluminum, also cov- 
ers pure aluminum lined. 
Can never rust or corrode. 

Roasts, bakes, boils, steams, 
fries and’ stews. Ficest grade 


miess aluminum 
outfit “FREE. FREE tells how to cut 


down your meat and grocery bills. 
cid aly Direct torn Factors 


Get my special price at once 











8vo. Pp. 364. London: Murray & Evenden, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. net. 
In eighteen chapters the author gives 
much valuable information as to the coun- 
try of Morocco, its laws and customs, 
and the European situation. The volume 
would have been much more readable if the 
detached style (paragraph form) had not 
been adopted. There are maps and numer- 
ous illustrations. The index is not by any 
means as full as it ought to be. 

Akers, Charles Edmond. A History of South 
= 8vo. Pp. 716. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
The present work which we welcome in 
its second edition does not trespass on the 
ground already occupied by Prescott’s 
writings, for Mr. Akers confines his at- 
tention to the Southern Republics in their 
progress after they were separated from 
Spain. The record is an interesting one, 
and this work has long been needed. The 
recent development of Brazil, Argentina, 

Peru, and other States in the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics affords an interesting subject 
of study. Commercially, intellectually, and 
socially, as we gather from the Spanish press 
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the most lightly endowed quarters of the 
globe are being recognized by the several 
governments whose efforts toward exploita- 
tion will be well seconded by the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Akers writes in a clear and some. 
times eloquent style. He possesses the 
great gift of historic grouping, and his 
judgment of values in historic factors is 
good. The book is, therefore, well ar- 
ranged and has been written with ease 
and dignity. It is richly illustrated, pro- 
vided with the latest maps, and a good 
index renders it complete. 


° 

Key, Ellen. The Woman Movement. Pp. 224, 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ellen Key’s name will insure for this 
book careful reading. No one will lay it 
aside without having found food for reflee- 
tion or discussion. The author has caused 
much comment and some criticism by 
frankly avowed principles and purposes, 
but no one questions her unusual mentality 
nor her thorough comprehension of her 
subject. Since Olive Schreiner’s ‘‘ Woman 
and Labor,’ there has been no book on the 
woman movement so sane, so quietly digni- 
fied, and so free from hysterical and brain- 
less rhapsodies as this. It is not a history, 
but a recognition of present conditions, the 
causes that led to them, and the results to 
be looked for. Miss Key is of opinion that 
the woman movement will make progress 
less by an increased desire to claim rights 
than by an increased power of self-develop- 
ment; that it is not by what they can seize, 
but by what they are, that women, or for 
the matter of that, men, finally count, and 
she believes that whatever gives greater 
strength and freedom to one sex equally 
fortifies and liberates the other sex. The 
movement is considered carefully in its 
effect on all classes of men and women. 
While the book has only just appeared in 
its English translation, it was published in 
Swedish in 1909. 


Redfield, a or C. The New Industrial 
Day. Cloth. Pp. 2138. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25 net. 

It is the thesis of this book, which is writ- 
ten by an employer of men for other em- 
ployers, that industrial progress depends on 
scientific study of the process of manu- 
facture, and more humane treatment of 
the laborer, and that these two mean 
greater success for the employer. Mr. 
Redfield even goes so far as to say that 
‘‘given the scientific spirit in management, 
constant and careful study of operations 
and details of cost, modern buildings and 
equipments, proper arrangement of plant 
and proper material, ample power, space 
and light, a high wage-rate means inevi- 
tably a low labor cost per unit of profit and 
the minimum of labor cost.’”’ To the man- 
ufacturer who has not quite realized the full 
importance of newer methods of efficiency 
and the cash value of a well-paid labor 
force this will be an eye-opening book, and 
there are not many who can read it without 
finding valuable and stimulating sugges- 
tions. The chapters on ‘‘ The Rise in Muman 
Values,” and “‘What Have We Got to Do 


with Abroad,’ are worth especial atten- 


tion. 

on Walter. Troy. A Study in Homeric 
aph: With maps, plans, and illustrations. 

ee ion: Macmillan & Co. $3.50 net. 


From the can.egrams of the baffled cor- 








WM. CAMPBELL CO., Dept. ASo. DETROIT, MICH. 


been made, and the vast resources of one of | 


of the several states, much progress has | respondent with the Balkan Allies to the 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Majestic—$1,975—45 H. P. four-cylinder touring car, 
completely equipped and fitted with electric starter 
and lights. 


The big demand of the year, as you 
know, is for comfort. 

The Jackson, as you also know, has 
always been a comfortable car. 

So we believe we are justified in saying 
that this year, more than ever before, 
the Jackson stands first among such 
cars. 

It is natural that it should, because of 
our long experience in designing cars 
for comfort, as well as for the other 
essentials. 

This experience covers eleven years, as 
applied to the automobile; and 
reaches two decades farther back, 
into the carriage industry. 

There we learned the value of full 
elliptic springs—so we use four on 
every Jackson model. 

There we learned that high seat backs 
and soft cushions are easiest riding; 
so Jackson seat backs are shoulder 





NO HILL TOO STEEP a | " 
NO SAND TOO DEEP .. / « me oy. 








Olympic (illustrated) $1,500 


35 H. P. four-cylinder touring car, completely equipped. Electric starter 
and lights are optional, at an extra cost of dea5" 


Sultanic—$2650—55 H. P. six-cylinder touring car, 
seven-passenger, Completely equipped and fittec 
with electric starter and lights, Five-passenger $2,500, 


Jackson—first among 
comfortable cars; and why 


high, the cushions 10 inches thick 
and inclined a bit toward the rear. 


Long wheelbases have been Jackson - 


features for years. They make a car 
ride easily. So do large wheels and 
tires. 


Just the right weight and its correct 


distribution; enough power and a 
reserve; a silent power plant, and 


driving mechanism highly perfected. 


These are some of the things our en- 
gineers contribute to the comfort of 
Jackson cars. 


Self-starters, electric lights and auto- 
matic gas lighters, demountable rims 
and wheels—with their convenience 
—add the last touch to complete the 
satisfaction of Jackson ownership. 

We shall be glad to have the Jackson 
dealer demonstrate all these features 
for you if you will write for his name 
and the catalog. 


Jackson Automobile Company, 1318 E. Main Street, Jackson, Mich. 
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Novo 
Pneumatic 
Pumping 
Outfit 


Direct-Connected 
Pumping 
Outfit 


> 


Do You Need Power in Your Business? . 


There are just four essentials in power economy 
—fuel consumption for power developed, cost of oper- 
ation, maintenance, and capital invested. In each cf 
these items you will find the Novo Engine cheaper 
than either steam or electricity. 
most economical power plant for everyone who needs 

reliable, sustained power. 


Niet 


There is no cumbersome boiler, no bulky coal, no danger from 
freezing, no licensed engineer, no expert electrician, no liability 
due to heavy electric current. 

The Novo is the lightest engine for power developed. 

Whatever your business or needs, there isa Novo Engine built 
especially for your work. Made in ten sizes: from 1 to 15h. p. 


It is the simplest, 


Send for Novo Catalog 


and let us prove to you the simplicity, reliability, econo- 
my and adaptability of the Novo Engine to every need. 
Novo Hoisting Rigs insix Novo Direct-Connected 
sizeswith capacity uptol5h.p. Pumping Outfits in 20 dif- 
NovoCentrifugal Pump- ferent kinds and sizes for pumping 
ing Outfits in ten sizes; di- against pressure in city, factory 
rect or chain-driven. or railroad water systems, irriga- 
Novo Trench Pump Out. tion plants, oil fields; and for 
fits in seven sizes with capac- pneumatic pressure systems. 
ities from 3,500 to 12,000 gal- Ask for catalog on the outfit that 
lons per hour. interests you. 


CLARENCE E. BEMENT, 
Secretary and General 
Manager 


















The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 


Worn by men of good taste, 
because so neat in appearance, 
so comfortable, so easy to put 
on and take off. 


At all good Shoe Stores 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 356) 
heroic hexameters of Homer, reports of war 


elles are with us early and late. Leaving 
aside the question whether Homer ever got 
to the front or not, he certainly had the aid 
of no “special artist at the seat of war.” 


little uncertain as to the lay of the land 
in Homer’s narrative. By excavations 
and critical studies of the Homeric text 
scholars have long been making the effort to 
determine the extent of the historicity of 
the Iliad through the geographic approach. 
Tho this has been under way for so long that 
there is little new material to be found, 
much that has been done is not in English, 
and the expert finds plenty to do with the 
material now available. Dr. Leaf’s name 
has long been connected with one of the 
finest English commentaries on Homer, 
and the Greek-studying world will welcome 
his latest book. Tho, of course, the des- 
cription of the nine ‘‘cities’’ on the hill of 
Hissarlik is based on Dérpfeld’s great work 
—now conveniently summarized by Dr. 
Leaf with a revision by Dr. Doérpfeld—the 
interpretation of the remains found in re- 
lation to the Iliad is the bulk of the author’s 
task, and leaves a wide field for his capable 
scholarship. His treatment is such that 
scholars and historians other than spe- 
cialists in Homer will desire to make use 
of the book. 

Chrétien de Troyes. Cligés. Translated from 
the old French by L. J. Gardiner, M.A. Pp. 181. 
London: Chatto & Windus; New York: Duffield 
& Co. 1912. 

The clerk who wrote the tale of ‘Erie 
and Enid,” and translated ‘‘The Art of 
Love,” here tells the stories of the loves of 
Prince Alexander and the lady Sordamors, 
of Cligés and the fair Fenice. How Cligés, 
tho but a youth, did win great renown by 
worsting in one tournament Sir Sagremors 
and Sir Lancelot of the Lake, and Sir Perci- 
val, and yielded not to Sir Gamain, and 
how the chaste and modest empress Fenice 
did so conduct herself that ever since *‘ the 
empress, whoever she be, be she of never 
so splendid and high degree, is guarded in 


‘| Constantinople,’ and is never trusted by 


the’ emperor ‘‘as long as he remembers 
Fenice,’’ may best be learned from reading 
this little book. ‘‘Cligés” is one of the 
most interesting of the medieval romances 
for the modern reader. None of the 
twelfth-century flavor is lost in Mr. Gar- 
diner’s excellent translation. This one of 
a dozen volumes of the New Medieval Li- 
brary is bound up appropriately in leather, 
with metal and leather clasps. 


Bruére, Martha Bensley and Robert W._In- 
creasing Home Ffficiency. Pp. 318. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

As a result of conversational and epistol- 
ary investigation, these two writers have 
evolved these papers, in which they give 
some very practical facts on increasing 


sanely and interestingly all possible objec- 
tions, avoiding consideration of the very 
rich or the very poor. This book is ‘‘made 
up of the real experiences of real middle- 
class people. It does not pretend to final- 
ity. It is hardly more than a weather- 
vane to show how the wind blows.”’ 

Great stress is laid on the advisability of 
settling on a ‘“‘budget,”’ as a working basis, 
so that the home may furnish the largest 
output of the highest quality at the lowest 
cost of labor and money. The sum of 





$1,000 (preferably $1,200) is given as the 


from the troubled straits of the Dardan-' 


For that reason modern historians are a 


home efficiency. They: have met most ° 
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minimum salary consistent with real social 
efficiency. ‘‘A budget is to the house- 






var keeper what a set of blue-prints is to the | This Wooden Man Shows H ow 
in-' puilder.”’ ‘‘The measure of our civiliza- | 3 

ing tion is the distance we plan ahead.’’ There | This Razor Can Guarantee 
rot is little of interest to home-makers and | ane 
nid home-keepers that is not discust in these | 

r.” ges. Most of the conclusions drawn are | 

ia 4 sympathy with the ‘emancipation of | 500 Shaves from 
ind women.” Business is ‘‘woman’s affair as | 

ons much as man’s.”” The home is ‘‘man’s ) 

ext affair as much as woman’s.’”’ What we 1 2 Bl d 

to need most to-day is ‘‘the domestication of a es 

of business and the socialization of the home.” a 

ch. Budgets to suit all professions and possible c 

nat salaries are made out and appended to the 

nd, book. 

sh, Smith, Adolphe. Monaco and Monte Carlo. 

the Illustrated in color and black and white. Pp. 465. 

me Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.50. ; 

the Altho many books and pamphlets have Read This Guarantee 

er, been written on Monaco and Monte Carlo, 

me —advertisements, ‘‘scurrilous, sensational NY shaver failing to get 500 Head 

as publications,” histories, and descriptions of Barber shaves from a package of 12 


AutoStrop blades may return his 12 blades 


the oceanographic explorations and anthro- ke sai teh toa tines: he he aha: 


rk pological researches—such a book as this 


Jr. has never before been attempted. It is = pie pall yd eae voile cle wat 
‘he “a serious study of the many problems at 

r= issue, written impartially.’”’ The author VERY barber, every steel expert 
r 8 has been fortunate in having the sympa- —even common sense—tells you 
" thetic cooperation-of Prince Atbert I., who that no razor can stay sharp without 


comes of a long lineage of rulers. He has 
pe- long been known for his efforts in behalf of 
180 universal peace, and, possessing a fortune, 
has promoted scientific research. The 


stropping. 
No human hand can strop as well as 
fb: amachine. A separate machine is a 


om book gives us both the mythological and nuisance. 

= authentic history of Monaco, explains the There is just one razor in the world 
principle by which it taxes the foreigner to that combines safety shaving and me- 

ric support and beautify its gardens and chanical stropping in one instrument. 

of theaters, and extend its scientific research, That one is the AutoStrop Safety Razor. 

of and - also explicit m its studied account of The perfect mechanical stropping is what 

rs, the Casino and its gaming-tables, the origin If a Wooden makes 12 AutoStrop Blades last through 500 

és, of the game and the cause of the common shaves and more. Cheapest shaving ever de- 

by estimate of ‘‘Monte Carlo.’’ The little Man Can Do It, vised. Cheaper than a 25c razor. 

ors principality is thus ‘‘not merely the most You Can The AutoStrop Razor consists of a silver- 

cie popular pleasure resort of Europe, but a plated, self stropping razor, 12 blades and strop é 

nd laboratory where some of the greatest This wooden man is in smart case, $5. Price in Canada and U.S. 

ms: problems of the day are studied and original used in AutoStrop pa ped Factories beth councrig, Send 

res research carried forward under very favor- window displays. He giPiig Sid "3 Psoe ROR oH 

ae able conditions.” The author continues: shows you how tostrop aint en jk macau wane on Piers 

p Razor on 30 days 

in “This double part might be defined as AutoStrop blades to free trial. Because if you take it back, we 

by Monaco for pacific diplomacy, for scientific Head Barber edges. protect him from loss. 
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ng Monte Carlo for art, mg * luxury, pleas- 

he ure, extravagance, and folly 


: such is the 
dual life, the dual aspect of the principality. A t St S f t R or 
“a The least worthy side is the best known to u O Tro a e aZ 


the public at large. The object of this 


Wr work is to make both aspects equally " ; 
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days, and a Paris newspaper man has nearly 


- cut the record in half. Now Mr. Howell * * 

a offers us Europe in twelve hours! Skilful — 

ie pen-pictures present to the reader a dozen e. ¥Y prin 12 
a European cities at the hour of the day 


st * which seemed to the author most character- 
‘ istic of each. He begins with Edinburgh 
from one to two in the afternoon, and in 
Py succeeding hours follow Antwerp, Rome, 
Prague, Scheveningen, Berlin, London, 


Automobile Tires 


The tire for you is the one that you can put on 
and forget. Kelly-Springfield Tires frequently 
run along on cars unnoticed for 8,000 miles or so. . 
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Examine any ordinary stucco building 
and see the cracks. 
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anger, of Cracks 
(ONSTRUGTION 


Some people say there is no escape from 
cracks with Stucco construction. 
We have proved there is an escape. It 
is not the stucco that is mostly to blame— 
it is the construction. 


is ‘* Wisdom’s way’’ for FIREPROOF, stucco construction for dwelling 
houses or factories. It has steel CORR-MESH—a ribbed, expanded 
metal —as its basis. It is simple, economical—and a speedy way. 


As to its permanency, stucco over CORR-MESH ages like the 
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in his lifetime. 


_- temples of old—so slowly that a man may not measure deterioration 


uae aE Write for the free CORR-BOOK. Our expert Engineering Corps is 


— 


geen CORRUGATED BAR CO. 


206 Pearl Street, Buffalo 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


at your service on any type of con- 
struction, without charge to you. 





perfection .of the transportation facilities. 
The latter eliminates time and space, and 
conveys the reader from point to point with 
no discomfort or inconvenience whatever 
and without the loss of so much as the tick 
of a watch.” . Yet even at that the reader 
will prefer to take one city at a time and 
not to step too quickly from the Tower 
of London or Princess Street in ‘‘ Auld 
Reekie”’ to the bathing beaches of Schev- 
eningen. Yet whether one has been a 
**‘Cookie” racing madly to do the Naples 
Museum in half an hour, or has spent a 
quiet month in some suburban pension 
with frequent trips into the metropolis, 
or whether one’s ventures abroad have been 
altogether ‘‘reading journeys,” one will 
gain much from one of these ‘‘hours.”’ And 
after reading one is sure to turn back to fix 
in one’s mind the details of the picture or 
the turn of a phrase. 


Powell, E. Alexander. The Last Frontier. 
Illustrated. Map. Cloth, pp. 291. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


‘*Fortune knocks at a man’s door once 
in most countries, but in South Africa she 
knocks twice.”” This may be the reason 
why the European Powers are so exceed- 
ingly interested in getting their slice of 
opportunity. ‘‘Black Man’s Africa,’’ where 
his control alone precedes the European’s, 
consists of only two small chunks, the 
Kingdom of Abyssinia and the Republic of 
Liberia. Why this is so, and how the fron- 
tiersmen of Europe are pushing civilization 
into the once ‘‘dark continent,”’ is the story 
of Mr. Powell’s book. It is not a dry 
“document” for the eye of a Secretary of 
State but an unusually vivid and well-told 





traveler’s tale. It answers the questions 
one would want to ask an experienced mem- 
ber of the American Consular service in 
Africa, and does it with the aptness of il- 
lustration and literary skill. Wherever one 
opens it one starts to read until one decides 
it is better to begin at the beginning and 
read straight through. The two score and 
more photographs are in keeping with the | 
excellence of the narrative. The man who 
knows the value and zest of a broad out- 
look on our contracting world in our cosmo- 
politan age will delight in this book. 





Congenital—BENEVOLENT Oxtp Lapy 
(to Weary Willie, whom she finds resting 
in the shade of a telegraph pole)—“ Alas, 
my poor wayfarer, traveling through this 
vale of tears! What has caused you to 
become discouraged and abandon the race 
so early in life? ” 

Weary Witur—“ Tire trouble, lady.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 





Gotham ‘ Justice.”-—Nathan Garelik, a 
grocer at 206 East Ninety-ninth street, was 
held without bail in Harlem Court to-day 
on the charge of carrying a concealed 
weapon. 

Garelik said he was awakened by men 
trying to enter his store, and flashed a re- 
volver on them. 

When the police came they arrested 
Garelik. The burglar suspects disap- 
peared. 

“T sympathize with you,” said the mag- 
istrate, ‘“‘ but your case is out of my 
jurisdiction.”—News Item in New York 
Mail. 
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Avoid Desk Accumulations 


of letters, statistical records, contracts, 
photographs, blue prints, personal 
papers, etc. Work with less confusion 
-— ‘iy concentration. 

Place a 


Globe-Wernicke 
Filing Cabinet 


at your elbow, close to your desk, where 
your eyes can see it and your finger 
tips reach it. 

Globe-Wernicke Filing Cabinets are 
inexpensive but sightly. Furnished in 
dull finish imitation oak and mahogany. 

Authorized agents in 1500 towns 
and cities. Where not represented 
goods shipped direct freight prepaid. 
Illustrated catalog free. Address, 
Dept. V-810. 


She Glube“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATI, _ 

Branch Stores: New Yor k, 380-382 Broad- 
way; Chicago, iy Ed So. Wabash Ave.; Wish- 
ington, 1218-12:0 N. Boston. 91-93 
Federal St.; Phit ae acai Wid. 1014 Chestnut 
St.; Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


OT long ago, a contributor to The Iv- 
dependent wrote regretfully of the 
tendency of contemporary poets to treat 
of city rather than country life. He in- 
stanced Mr. John Masefield and Mr. John 
Hall Wheelock as men who wrote, not of 
wild nature, but of civilized human na- 
ture, and of human nature in its mest 
sordid aspects. It may be that writing 
of city life has become a fad, that poets 
who do not feel strongly about urban sights 
and sounds nevertheless put these things 
into their verses because Symons and John 
Davidson did so. But on the other hand, 
there cannot be too many sincere efforts 
to interpret in verse the strangely complex 
life of the modern city. New York has 
been the topic of many poems, some of 
them of rea! power and beauty. Mr. James 
Oppenheim’s memorable ‘‘Saturday Night” 
is a comparatively recent example of this 
elass of work. But Whitman’s ‘‘Mana- 
hatta’’ retains its place as the one greatly 
successful attempt to make poetry about 
New York. 
It is natural that so monstrous and novel 
a phenomenon as the Subway should arouse 
the interest of poets. Mr. Chester Firkin 
made it the subject of a finely wrought 
sonnet a few years ago. In Collier’s Weekly 
appears the graphic poem which we reprint 
below. Mr. Towne writes in a free verse 
which Whitman might have used, and the 
picture of the tired hurrying crowd in the 
first stanza is not unlike Whitman. But 
Whitman would put in more of the joy of 
life, he would have introduced a more op- 
timistic thought than that of Mr. Towne’s 
second stanza. 


The Rush Hour 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


This is the big excitement of their lives!— 

This teeming rush hour—six o'clock at night. 

1 never saw such tired eyes; I never saw such 
faces, 

So weary at the close of a hard day. 

Those bright electric bulbs in the thundering 
Subway 

Bring out the tragic lines on their tragic mene SO 

Girls old before their time, dizzily swaying 

In that awful conglomeration of human beings. 

Those merciless lights!—hiding no single blemish, 

Placed there with their flaming candle-power 

So that the throngs may read their evening papers. 

But some of the girls are far too tired to read. 

‘They only hang on the straps, 

Sick with the noise of the train speeding uptown, 

Yet glad to hear it, since it means to them 

That every moment they are nearer their sad 
homes. 


{t seems to me they are always rushing— 

The forlorn sweatshop workers,jthe tired sales- 
girls, 

The pale clerks who light a cigaret 

The moment that they leave the crowded Sub- 
way— 

Hurrying, rushing, pushing, shoving, 

Always moving in a monotonous procession. 

In the morning they rush to perform miserable 
occupations 

In factories and lofts and darkened rooms; 

And in the evening when the whistle blows 

They rush for the same inevitable cars 

That hurl them to their undesired homes. 

Always these tragic people are rushing, rush- 
ing. 


‘But some day they shall go slowly, very slowly, 


One at a time, to a distant quiet place— 
The only leisurely ride they sha)! ever know. 


“Is there,” asks the Chicago Evening 
Post editorially, ‘‘a more moving and in- 
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No Need of Tire Trouble 
On Electric Cars 


So tar as electric pleasure cars are con- 
cerned, the problem of tires has been 
solved. 

Panctures, blowouts, dangerous skid- 
ding and tire repair bills can be forgotten. 

You can go any place with your electric 
and stay as long as you please without 
the slightest fear of tire trouble. 

All due to MotzCushion Tires,nowadopted 
by every leading mzker of electric cars. 


Easy-Riding 


and cost a little more. But they are far 
less expensive in the end. 


Guaranteed 10,000 Miles 


Each set is specifically guaranteed for 
10,000 miles—two years. That’s almost 
double the usual tire guarantee. 


1,000% Increase in Two Years 


The use of these tires has multiplied 
just tenfold in two 
years. The great 





Tires 


Unlike comme: , 
hard, solid rubber 
tires, Motz Cushion 
Tires are easy-rid- 
ing. On electric cars, 
they give the utmost 
comfort to the occu- 
pants and also pro- 
tect the delicate me- 
chanical parts of the 
car from bumps and 
jars. Ike double, 
notched treads (A 
in picture) prevent 





MOT Z 


Cushion Tires 





majority of electric 
car owners use 
them and all leading 
makers of electrics 
include them as 
standard equipment. 


Send for Book 


Motz Cushion 
Tires can be easily 
applied to any stand- 
ard clincher, uni- 
versal quick detach- 
able or demountable 
rim, 








skidding and dis- 

tribute the weight to the sides. The sides 
are undercut (see B), which allows free 
action of slantwise bridges (se: C). These 
bridges are elastic. They give and yield 
like the air in a pneumatic tire. Note D 
in the picture, showing shock-absorbing 
qualities when tire runs over a stone. 


Cost More Than Some Tires 


Motz Cushion Tires contain more costly 
rubber than the ordinary pneumatic tire 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 


You’ll regret it 
later if you buy an electric, or buy tires 
for an electric, without first knowing these 
tires. Send a postal today for our latest 
book, No. 98. Then see if you know any 
other tire that’s nearly so dependable, so 
durable, so economical and so easy- 
riding. Remember, the right choice of 
tires more than doubles the pleasure of 
motoring. Send specifications—name .of 
car, model, size of rims, etc. 


Factories and Executive Offices 
AKRON, OHIO 


Service Stations in ‘All Principal Cities 


BRANCHES—Boston, 4 Dundee St.; Chicago, 2023 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, 1932 

. Euclid Ave.; Detroit, 999 Woodward Ave.; Kansas City, 409 EK. 15th 8t.; New York, 
1737 Broadway; Philadelphia, 1409 Race St.; Pittsburgh, 300 N. Craig 8t.; St. Louis, 
5187 Delmar Bivd.; Los Angeles, 336 West Pico St. 














Put the “Winslow Smile” on, Your 


Boy! 
HE knows which skates the “‘fellers” weer! 


WINSLOW'S 


skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
8, containing rules of leading 


Wate for new catal: No. 
Hock ey Asscziations. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MPS, co. 
F Offices: W. 5. A. 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 
dela Grande Armee: BERL: 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND | 


PARIS, 64 Avenue 
 § Lona Lane and TaRighANE, A 
‘and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
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Westorn-Eke Z if 
Sturtevant fie 


Vacuum Cleage 


The combination of the 
Sturtevant Suction Fan 
and the Western Elec- 
tric Motor has behind it 
the manufacturing ex- 
perience of over 30 
years. This is why it 
represents the survival 
of the fittest—the per- 
fect vacuum cleaner. 
It is here to stay. 


Made in both portable 
and stationary types, 
ranging in price from 
$47.50 to $400. Get our 
Booklet No. 2-D, before 
making your selection. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “‘Bell” Telephones 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Main Office: Branch Houses: 
New York City All Principal Cities 

















TRIE | EMBASE met a 


SE eR 


HIGHEST IN QUALITY 


Made of Premium Crude lM The soot-deposit form- 
stock. Add greatly to ) ® ing ingredients are elim- 


mileage and engine efhci- inated to the greatest 


ency. Bestfor every car. possible extent. 

HARRIS OILS are America’s leading lubricants. They are distinctly 
better than any other automobile oils. | They give remarkable satisfaction 
and actually reduce cost of car maintenance. ‘The engine runs smoothly 
and quietly. Expense for repairs induced by injurious soot-deposits is 
reduced to the minimum. Try HARRIS OILS. Prove our claim that 


they are dest. Remember that— 


“A Little Goes a Long Way—and Every Drop Counts.” 








If your dealer does not sell Harris Oils, send 80 cents for 1-gailon 
can or $3.75 for 5-gallou can and we will ship same prepaid. 


“BOOKLET ~ A. W. HARRIS OIL COMPANY 
326 S. Water St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 143 N. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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timate lullaby in our language than this 
little-known one of the late Richard Mid. 
dleton?’’ We are inclined to answer this 
question in the affirmative. There are in 
the English language many slumber songs 
more simple, more musical, and more sin- 
cere. But it is nevertheless true that this 
is a charming poem, approaching, particu- 
larly in the last two stanzas, the homely 
sentiment of a folk-song. It is printed 
in Middleton’s ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” 
(Mitchell Kennerly). 


Lullaby 
By RICHARD MiDDLETON 


Ah, little one, you're tired of play, 
Sleep’s fingers rest upon your brow, 
You've been a woman all the day, 
You'd be a baby now; 
Oh baby, my baby! 
You'd be my baby now. 


Perhaps you had forgotten me 
Because the daisies were so white, 
But now you come to mother’s knee, 
My little babe to-night; 
Oh baby, nr baby! 
My baby every night. 


To-morrow when the sun’s awake 
You'll seek your flowery fields again. 
But night shall fall, and for my sake 
You'll be a baby then; 
Oh baby, my baby! 
My little baby then. 


And you'll grow big and love will call; 
Happen you'll leave me for your man, 
And night-times when the shadows fall 
I'll greet as mothers can; 
Oh baby, my baby! 
As only mothers can. 


And now, my little heart of May, 
Lie closely, sleep is on your brow, 
You've been a woman all the day, 
You'd be my baby now; 
Oh baby. my baby! 
My little baby now. 


“And the thoughts of youth are long, 
long thoughts,” said Longfellow. This 
idea is expanded skilfully by Frances Ches- 
terton in the London Westminster Gazette. 


The Small Dreams 
By FRANCES CHESTERTON 


When I was a young girl I dreamed great dreams 
Of giant castles fashioned on a hill of gold; 
The gold is but a gorse-bush, and haply it seems 
My castle’s but a cottage, now that I am old. 


Now that I am old, I dream small dreams 
Of tiny feet that falter, and tiny songs unsung, 
Tho | heard the trumpet blare and saw red gleams 
From the flying feet of Cherubim, when I was 
young. 


When I was a young girl I dreamed long dreams 
Of ever flowing rivers and earth and sky un- 
rolled; 
My sky’s a window square, the rivers are but 
streams, 
And the earth is a hedged meadow, now that I 
am old. 


Now that I am old, I dream short dreams 
Of small warm woods and little paths among; 
I who saw stretched shadows and the sun’s long 
beams 
On the cedar trees of Lebanon, when I was 
young. 


And youth is a memory with its long, deep dreams, 
Its venture unadventured, the glory still untold; 
But I can keep for ever, unashamed it seems, 
The small dear dreams of comfort, now that I 
am old. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THORPE IN BASEBALL 


HE childlike nature of Jim Thorpe. 

the great Indian athlete, may not have 
been exaggerated by his friends following 
his exposure as a professional and the loss 
of his Olympic honors, but subsequent 
events indicate that it would be a big mis- 
take to regard him as a child intellectually. 
His joining the New York Giants in pre- 
ference. to a weaker baseball team is fairly 
good. evidence of sound judgment, also of 
the fact that he has grasped the significance 
of good advertising. He seems to have 
made a hit with Manager John McGraw 
from the very start. Thorpe has a habit 
of taking in the surroundings before ex- 
pressing himself on a subject, which, thinks 
McGraw, is a sure sign of a calculating 
athlete. Bozeman Bulger, the New York 
Evening World’s baseball reporter, inter- 
viewed the red man on the day he came to 
New York from the Carlisle school to sign 
the baseball contract. Here is the story: 


That Thorpe is an observant fellow was 
shown when I asked him why he preferred 
to join the Giants. He glanced out of the 
corner of his eye at a large framed picture 
of the New York team which included all 
the substitutes last spring. 

“T could have gone to St. Louis and, 
according to what the scout told me, could 
have been a regular,” he said. ‘But it 
occurred to me that I had never seen any 
startling newspaper stories about what the 
St. Louis team had done. That is what de- 
cided me in favor of the Giants. If the 
St. Louis club were willing to put. an untried 
man like me on the regular team they would 
likely put other untried men on it, and it 
wouldn’t be much of a team. I think I 
would rather sit on the bench with a good 
team than be on the field with a bad one. 
After seeing what good players do I might 
be able to do it myself. 

“T have never heard of a ball-player who 
sat on the bench with the Giants turning 
out badly,” he added. ‘‘A lot of good 
coaching, I figure, is worth more to a young 
player than a little bad playing.’ 

With a great crowd of reporters and 
photographers around him it could be seen 
that the Indian athlete was decidedly un- 
comfortable. He laughed politely at the 
jokes—he has a keen sense of humor— 
but would never volunteer a comment of 
his own. It was all strange to him, and he 
wanted to be sure of his footing before 
offering opinions of his own. He posed 
for pictures for an hour without a murmur 
of complaint. McGraw explained to him 
that it was the custom. Once he had 
started as-abig leaguer, the Indian made 
up his mind to go through. 

When it was all over Thorpe naively 
remarked that it was the ‘‘longest con- 
tract’’ he had ever signed. ' For the benefit 
of the photographers he kept the pen in 
his hand and signed the paper for nearly 


two hours. For every new camera man 
he would oblige. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER, 
50c per case of 6 glass stoppered bottles 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points. 


Asa unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 
gers are indebted. 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 
night. 


It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


= ae 






Write for our “BOOK OF DESIGNS” 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 















Recs ILLUSTRATED in colors (mailed free,) show- 
ing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission, Colonial and Stand- 
ard bookcases and how you will save'money by placing them 
in yourhome. The handsome designs, the rich finish, the 
removable non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron 


N bands, make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 
Our Prices are Lower than Others 


end high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct. Address Dept. B 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 19 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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BY 
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+ Most Efficient and Durable Made 


There can be no doubt in any dne’s mind of the extra efficiency of 
Andrews Steel Boilers, if they are given the least study, Being 
made of plate steel and ‘having nearly double the heating surface of 
any boilers made, they heat up very quickly on small amount of fuel 
of any grade. The flues are easily accessible and can be cleaned 
thoronghly in a few minutes, The fire pot and combustion chamber 
are lorae, the grate is of the latest rocking and dumping pattern and 
the entire design is aimed at utmost efficiency, 


360 Days’ Free Trial 


Guaranteed by Bond. 


The Andrews Systems have been sold for over thirteen years and 
today they are giving excellent satisfaction in over 700 cities and 
towns scattered over the country, Doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
men in all lines of business have profited by our method of selling 
cut-to-fit, ready to erect heating plants. No other manufacturer has 
the faith in bis product to sell on a 360-day trial basis and guaran. 
tee it by a bond. 


Easily Installed in Old or New Houses 


Estimate FREE 


No matter what your problem of heating may be, 
write for our free estimate on a plant to meet your ex- 
act requirements, Send us your plans or rough dia- 
gram of your building showing sizes of each floor, 
location of windows, height of ceilings, etc., and our 
engineers will give you the cost of a complete system 
all cut to fit, ready to screw together and delivered at 
your nearest station, freight prepaid, 


$20 Thermostat FREE 


As a special hurry-up offer to Digest readers we will 
give free one of our famous Hired Man Thermostats to 
each person answering this ad, within 30 days and buy- 
ing an Andrews System of any size during 1913. This 
Heat regulator takes complete charge of the dampers 
of your heater, maintaining the exact temperature you 
desire in your rooms day or night It saves fuel as 
well as doing away with the care, worry and work of 
tending the dampers. Regular price $20—Clock $5 
extra, 










The Andrews Steel Boiler is the | 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY, 1315 Heating Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


NDREWS SYSTEM 


SAVED 


THE sree 02 
A Doctor 
Says:— 


Andrews Heating Co. 

My neighbor says it requires 14¢ hours’ hard firing to 
heat his radiators, My radiators get hot in twenty-five 
minutes, He uses another make, Our houses are the same 
size. He used 40% more coal. I put my Andrews plant 
in myself, working evenings, and saved over $200. 
We are more than satisfied, Very truly yours, 

‘L. C. Bowers, M.D. 
Regurgitating Safety Valve and 
Group System of Piping 

The Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve is a wonderful 
little device which enables the use of smaller radiators and 
Piping, at the same time maintains the full efficiency This 

es a saving in the cost of the plant as well as a decrease 

in the floor space needed by radiators for other systems, Our 
group system of piping gives independent circulation in 
practically every radiator, thus doing away with one 
radiator decreasing the efficiency of others in the same 
lead, All rooms are heated evenly, 


Most Economical 
and Gives Greatest Comfort 


The first cost of a plant is not the item on which choive 
should be based. Fuel economy and durability as well as ease 

operation and gener] comfort obtained are the essential 
items and these are provided in the fullest measure by the 
Andrews Hot Water Systems, 


Write for Big, Free Heating Book 


This book of 72 large pages is full of practical si 
edge on the best heating methods, Its illustrations and 
text afford a broad education in the problems of heating 
and everyone interested should write for it whether they 
contemplate buying an Andrews Systemor not, It also 
describes other lines for modernizing the home, snch as 
Sewage Disposal without sewer, Thermostats, ‘air Pres- 
sure Water Supply, Gasoline Gas Lighting Systems, ete, In 
writing, please send names of two parties interested in heating. 


Borsk, IpaHo, O 14, 1910. 
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Your oldest corn—pared and doctored 
since you can remem- 
ber—can be forever 
removed in this simple 
way. 

Apply a little Blue- 
jay plaster. It is done 
in a jiffy, and the pain 
stops instantly. 

Then that wonder- 
ful wax—the B&B 
wax — gently. under- 








A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


e 
Blue-jay 
Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


(241) | Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


mines the corn. Intwo days it loosens 
andcomes out. No pain, no soreness, 
no inconvenience. You simply forget 
the corn. 

A million corns a month are re- 
moved in that way. 

And they never come back. New 
corns may come if you continue tight 
shoes, but the old ones are gone com- 
pletely. i 

All this is due to a chemist’s invent- 
ion, which everyone should know. 


Corn Plasters 


Two-Year _ 


Can be Ended in Two Days 
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“T didn’t play such bad ball down in 
North Carolina,’ he remarked after some 
one had cracked a joke about that league, 
‘“‘T had to play in so many different posi- 
tions that I was never able to find out 
exactly where I belonged. You see [ 
would pitch one day and then I would fill 
in at first base and in the outfield when 
the other fellows were pitching. I think, 
tho, that I would prefer first base to any 
other position. But that’s entirely up to 
Mr. McGraw. He’ll find out where I 
belong.” 

“Don’t you care for pitching?’ I asked’ 
him. " 

‘Well, I’ll tell you,” and Thorpe showed 
that he had a pretty good inside knowl-} 
edge of the game, “I like to pitch, but in: 
that position I don’t get a chance to play; 
more than one day a week. In other posi- 
tions I might be in the game every day if. 
I made good. One thing in favor of pitch- 
ing, tho,” he continued, ‘‘is that I wouldn’t 
be expected to be a great hitter. In other 
positions I would have to hit the ball up 
to big league form or lose my job.” 

‘Were you a pretty good pitcher?” I 
inquired. 

“I won half of my games with a tail- 
end team,’ was the answer, ‘‘and I see 
that’s considered pretty good in the Big 
League. I had a lot of speed, but I de- 
pended mostly on my curve. I had pretty 
good control of it, too. I don’t know 
whether I had what you writers call a 
‘jump’ on my fast ball or not. I guess if 
I have that there will be no question about 
my being a pitcher. 

“IT always liked to play baseball,’ 
Thorpe went on, ‘‘and that is one of the 
reasons I joined that league in North 
Carolina. You know, we haven’t had 
baseball at Carlisle for two or three years. 
If we had basebell at the college I might 
never have become a professional.” 


Thorpe has a small income from his 
property in Oklahoma, but it is not suf- 
ficient for a good living. 
reason for going into baseball is that there 
is probably more money in it for him than. 
he could make in any other athletic sport. 
We read on: 


Contrary to the general impression, 
Thorpe is not a full-blooded Fox and Sac 
Indian. His parents are both half-breeds. 
His father is a well-to-do farmer in what 
was formerly the Indian Territory. Jim 
was born near a little place called Prague. 
He is a ward of the United States Govern- 
ment, and owns a tract of land which is a 
part of the grant to the Indians. 

Tho there is a general impression that 
McGraw signed Thorpe purely for the sake 
of having a world-wide famous attraction 
for the Giants, the New York manager is 
really enthusiastic over his chances as a 
player. 

‘Thorpe is the ideal build for a ball- 
player,” says McGraw. ‘He is broad- 
shouldered, clean-limbed, and weighs 176 
pounds. His mind is quick and his record 
is ample evidence of his gameness. I like 
the way he has of studying things out. Of 
course, I realize that he will be a big nov- 
elty for the public, but I also expect to 
turn him into a good player. He will go 
South with me in two weeks and work out 
with the first squad of recruits.” 


His principal — 
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BRIAND THE BRILLIANT 


F course the academic culture and 

profound statesmanship of Raymond 
Poincaré, coupled with his reputation for 
power in world-politics, make him France’s 
man of the hour, partigularly in the eyes 
of the world at large; but it is said that 
the President-elect appeals less to the 
imagination of the French than does 
Aristide Briand, the new Premier. The 
atmosphere of culture which Poincaré will 
carry with him to the Presidential office, 
investing it with a luster hitherto unknown, 
leaves the people unmoved, while the ex- 
traordinary versatility of Briand, respond- 
ing to similar characteristics in themselves, 
rouses their enthusiasm and makes the new 
head of the Cabinet especially popular. 
Only ten years ago Briand was a struggling 
country lawyer, and he sealed the heights 
of fame with such celerity that a good many 
people are wondering whether his success 
has not been due as much to luck as to 
rare cleverness. Luck no doubt had some- 
thing to do with it, but Briand’s oratorical 
and organizing talents account mostly for 
his long strides up the path to political 
glory. M. H. Donohoe, Paris correspond- 
ent of the London Chronicle, finds in the 
Premier a striking likeness to Lloyd George, 
the eminent British statesman, who also 
sprang from rather humble parentage and 
rose to a place of distinction by his own 
efforts. The story of Briand’s career is 
told briefly by Mr. Donohoe: 


Rather tall for a Frenchman, with a slight 
stoop, his slim frame looks little fitted to 
bear the long, arduous hours of continuous 
parliamentary and executive work, which 
for several years has been his daily lot. 
His black, straight hair (like his short 
mustache, tinged with gray) is brushed back 
from a square, massive forehead, surmount- 
ing a clever face with a curiously pensive, 
almost melancholy expression. He is fifty 
years of age. Aristide Briand was born at 
Nantes, where his parents kept a small 
hotel. 

Owing to the humble position of his 
family, he found his path from the ele- 
mentary school to the university beset with 
difficulties. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
accomplishing one of his cherished ambi- 
tions—the passing of his law examination. 
On completing his legal studies he estab- 
lished himself in practise at St. Nazaire. 
The young avocat, who was destined to be- 
come one of the most brilliant speakers in 
the French Parliament, was a born orator. 
As a boy he had delighted in attending 
public meetings to listen to that perfervid 
and voluble type of speech-making which 
abounds in France. With a little school- 
fellow, now a bootmaker at St. Nazaire, 
and who proudly relates the fact, the future 
Premier of France assiduously attended a 
local Catholic church for the sole purpose 
of hearing and profiting by the eloquence of 
a noted local preacher. Thus did he train 
himself for his future career as a parlia- 
mentary orator. 

Springing from humble stock, his sym- 
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coming here. 


Mr. Anderson paid for this machine 
out of his own pocket and therein is 
the story. 

He had long wanted an adding and 
listing machine, but did not know he 
could buy a Burroughs for less than 
$375— —therefore he ‘“‘got along without 
one. 

Whenweadvertised,in October, that 
we had 1,097 Demonstrating Samples 
of regular $375 machines which we 
were offering at $250, he didn’t wait, 
but sent his order by mail, 

It is already at work saving money 
and time and worry for Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson’s was but one of a 
great swarmof ordersthat greetedthat 
announcement—several came by telc- 
graph, many by mail, but most by 
*phone to our branches in many citics. 
Nearly all of those Demonstrating 
Samples are gone. A few, like the 
one pictured, are still available. 

But the point is not that we can 


Write for a book—‘‘ A Better Day’s Profits.”’ 


It will show you how we touch the heart of business 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


49 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan eno 7° Same 


Makers of adding and listing machines; 


$150 to $950 in U. S. Easy payments. 


A small town station agent writes: 


“Send me a Burroughs C. O. D.” 


F. E. Anderson, of Cornell, Wis. , wrote: ‘Send mea machine 
I used one at Duluth, where I worked before 
Like to have machine before end of month to 
allow me using it in making out monthly reports. ”’ 


listing and non-listing calculating machines; 
low-keyboard visible-printing adding machines—8&6 models in 492 combinations of features 








£ $50 more in Canada 


furnish a few Demonstrating Samples 
at $250, but that we have a score of 
different styles of mew machines at 
$250 and un 

We have 9-column non-listing ma- 
chines for $150; 9-column machines 
that print and add, for as little as 
$225, all mew machines. 

All Burroughs—new or Demon- 
strating Samples—arefully guaranteed 
and are backed by the Burroughs 
reputation and Burroughs Service. 

Of course we have _ high-priced 
machines—up to the biggest, most 
complete adding machine in the world, 
at $950—but for the man whose work 
doesn’t require the big, complete 
machines, we have the most complete 
line of low-priced adding machines in 
the world. 

And the man who buys a low-priced 
Burroughs can always exchange it as 
part payment on a bigger, completer 
machine, as his requirements increase. 



























arm Mortgages 


Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted free. Send for descriptive pamphlet 
**a’’? and list of offerings. Large or small 
amounts furnished. Highest references. 
Established 1883. Clients in 32 States 


E.d Lander & Co. Grand forks NLD! 
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Eat Your Way To Health 


Reliable authorities tell us that Constipation 
is the primary cause of 97% of all diseases 


it Drugs and D. Try Nature’s Way 
c with yo our femular meal a little of 





pathies were ever with the poor and the 


TYLER’S MACERATED WHEAT 
A combination of macerated wheat, 
nuts, fruit, and other wholesome cor- 
Tective fouds. Possesses all the or- 
nic vitality your blood ang! nerves 
iemand. ill aid digestion ‘and give 
you a natural, normal appetite. 









Send 2c stamp for: Raw Food Book and Health Guiue, or send 
25c for Book and 12 oz. can of the Food, postpaid, Write today, 


Byron Tyler,Food Spec’ ist, 71 Syndicate Bldg., Kas. City, Mo. 
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are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it.’ Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
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Light 


on arch Touch 


‘THE extremely light action of the 
Monarch Typewriter endears it to 
The typist 
who takes pride in her position 
finds great satisfaction in being 
able to turn out as much work, * 
and as good work, per hour,toward ~ 
the end of the working day as 
during the morning. Other conditions being the same, 
she can always do this on a Monarch. There is 







@ Monarch ® 
Soe a 


“No Three O’Clock Fatigue” 


for users of this machine. The mechanical reason for the Monarch 
light touch is found in the action of the Monarch type bar, an ex- 
clusive and patented feature which gives this remarkably light touch. 


We would remind the business man that Monarch light touch 
means more work and better work, because less physical strength 


is expended by the operator. 


Therefore, cost per folio is re- 


duced, making the Monarch a business economy. 


SEND FOR MONARCH LITERATURE 






Monarch 


Then try the Monarch, and be convinced that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell you about it. 


Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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disinherited of life, and an interesting 
parallel between himself and Mr. Lloyd 
George is that as a young lawyer he began 
o study social problems, and made the 
ause of the masses his own. Very soon 
‘Comrade” Briand occupied a leading 
place amongst the advanced Socialists of 
the Loire Department. His talents as a 
propagandist becoming recognized, he was 
elected secretary of their party. 

Who shall say when the idea of entering 
Parliament first took possession of this 
Socialistic agitator, this leader of dema- 
gogs? Certain it is that when in 1902 he 
was elected Deputy for the Loire Depart- 
ment his ambitions in that direction had 
already received many rebuffs, but with 
Aristide Briand there was no going back. 
His foot once on the lowest rung of the 
Parliamentary ladder, he set out to climb 
to the top. He saw that a period of self- 
effacement was necessary in. order that 
people might have time to forget his too 
flamboyant revolutionary utterances. But 
tho keeping steadily in the background, his 
keen brain was actively at work, and soon 
his opportunity came. He had entered 
Parliament at a moment when religious 
strife was at its height. The separation 
of Church and State was the vexed ques- 
tion of the day. Some people did not want 
a Separation Law, others insisted on a very 
radical one, and hoped by means of it to 
strike a fatal blow at religion in France. M. 
Briand, recognizing the desirability of con- 


eos 


‘ 


drafting a Separation Bill which should be 
acceptable to all parties. 

This was his golden chance, and to this 
task he devoted himself entirely. Altho 
not considered perfect, M. Briand’s bill 
was found so superior to any other offered 
for acceptance that Parliament voted it. 
It called down fierce criticism on the head 
of its author, but M. Briand defended his 
measure with so much ability that M. 
Sarrien, when forming his Cabinet in 1906, 
offered him the portfolio of Public Instrue- 








| Housekeeping Comfort 


YY will never know what it is until 





you use an O-Cedar Polish Mop. It 

puts an end to back-breaking stooping 
and bending and getting down on ‘your 
hands and knees to clean, dust and polish 
hardwood floors. 


}Edar Mop 


$1.50 at your dealer's or sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Full satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 

Channell Chemical Co., 


1453 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


















tion, so that he might apply the law he had 
created. »The fury of his Socialist comrades 
of the Extreme Left, on seeing their chief 
apostle enter a ‘‘bourgeois’’ Ministry, did 
not in the least perturb Aristide Briand. 
With such good grace, intelligence, and 
fearlessness did he fulfil the duties of his 
delicate position that M. Clemenceau when 
he succeeded M. Sarrien entrusted to him 
the portfolio of Justice, which carries with 
it the vice-presidency of the Cabinet. 


When Briand resorted to vigorous re- 
pressive measures to settle the great rail- 
way strike, the Parliamentary Socialist 
group expelled him from its ranks, styling 
him a traitor and a renegade. But this 
did not daunt him. He éontinued his 
great work of religious pacification, and 








BLE BOOKLET—with colored 
room scenes. WRITE for one 
TODAY. 


It displays 300 designs of beautiful, 
artistic, inexpensive Arts and Crafts 
furniture, the handiwork of expert Dutch Craftsmen. 

This is the most appropriate furniture for the modern 
HOME, CLUB or HOTEL, 

Call on our Associate Distributor nearest you and See 
Our Furnitare—you will know it by Our Trade Mark— 
branded into every piece—our gunrantee of excellency, 

A pair of small size,Qhand-made, decorated Dutch 
Wooden Shoes sent to you on receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. ¥ Holland, Mich. 






incidentally effected many social reforms 
consonant with the principles he had always 
advocated, one being the introduction of 
workingmen into the jury panels of the 
assize courts. Mr. Donohoe proceeds: 


When the Clemenceau Cabinet fell in 
1909 M. Briand was found to be the only 
man to whom President Falliéres could en- 
trust the formation of a Ministry. He 
assumed the leadership of the Government 











at a critical moment for France. He was 





ciliation as a first principle, set about 
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_yailway strike broke out. The new Premier 
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barely seated in power when the second big 


once more found his incautious utterances 
of earlier days invoked against him. He 
replied alike to the Right and the Left that 
it is always permissible for a man to change 
his opinions, and. that even if his ideas had 
remained unchanged he would never allow 
the Government of the country to become 
enfeebled while he was head of the Execu- 
tive. In his handling of this widespread 
industrial upheaval he revealed himself as 
the strong man he is. 

When the Briand Cabinet fell after nine- 
teen months of existence, ‘‘his career is 
ended”’ was the jubilant ery of his enemies. 
No, Aristide Briand’s career was not ended. 
Such a man could not long remain in retire- 
ment. It was to him that M. Poincaré 
first turned when in January last he was 
forming his Cabinet, and he accepted the 
portfolio of Justice. Now that his Minis- 
terial chief has been called upon to preside 
over the destinies of the Republic, M. 
Briand again appears as the man “‘ wanted” 
in a very special sense, the keen, skilful, 
persuasive intellect that is needed to give 
continuity and stability to Republican 
ideals in France. ; 

That he neglects no study of world poli- 
tics likely to be helpful to him in his great 
task was made evident to me from the few 
conversations I have been privileged to 
hold with him from time to time. The 
work of social reformers in all lands strongly 
appeals to him, and I particularly remember 
his remarking to me on one occasion that 
of all the world’s politicians the two men he 
most desired to meet were Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Andrew Fisher, the workman- 
Premier of the Australian Commonwealth. 





SENATOR HELEN ROBINSON 


HE woman suffragists must have felt a 

big thrill of pride recently when they 
were able to speak of one of their sisters as 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson. The elec- 
tion of Mrs. Robinson to the Colorado 
Senate seems to have caused little, if any, 
regret among the voters of her district or 
among any of the citizens of the State, for 
she at once gained unusual recognition for 
anew member. According to newspaper 
reports, she became one of the most im- 
portant legislators from the very start. 
She was made chairman of the Education 
Committee, which is pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that she was not among the lesser 
lights. Mrs. Robinson is a native of New 
Hampshire and was a teacher for many 
years. She is deeply interested in improv- 
ing the educational system of Colorado, 
and one of her measures is a minimum-wage 
bill for country teachers. A story about 
her personality and her work is told by 
Mae Bradley in the Denver News. We 
read: 
Senator Robinson spent her college days 
at Wellesley and Barnard, and later studied 
at Oxford, in London, and in France. She 
has always been interested in public ques- 
tions. At eight years old, as she acknowl- 
edges, “it was my particular delight to 
discuss the state of the nation with all my 
older sisters’ visitors, and I felt it my duty 
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A everything that could help you in 
developing a booklet is found in this specimen 
book—the most complete we have ever issued. 
It will show you wonderful duo-tone and 
photogravure effects on Warren Cameo. It 
will show how type gains in legibility and dignity 
on this lusterless, velvety paper. It will convince 


you that 


CAMEO . 
PAPER 
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has rare printing qualities—that it will make your booklet more at-- 


tractive, more readable and more productive. 

The “ Paper Buyer’s Guide" contains samples and information 
about the other Warren Standard Papers, their particular qualities 
and uses; also many items of general value about printing, choice of 
stock, etc. The Warren Standards include the best paper for all 
kinds of high-grade printing. 

We will gladly place the “Paper Buyer’s Guide” on the desks 


of managers who can use it. Write for it. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement 
and your address ona postcard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you a Ball-cup Nipple 
totry. Fits any small-neck bottle. Only nipple 


with open food-cup and protected orifice at bot- 
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breathing: keeps the nostrils open and 
clear, allows normal breathing through 
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“Votes 
For Women” 


WO million women will have a 
right to vote in the next Presi- 
dential election. Twentymillion 

women now have a right to vote for 
the emancipation of American woman- 
hood by serving 


Shredded 
Wheat 


in their homes. Every biscuit is a vote for 
health, happiness and domestic freedom—a 
vote for pure food, for clean living and clean 
thinking. 

The housewife who knows the nutritive 
value of Shredded Wheat and the many 
delicious fruit combinations that can be made 
with it may banish kitchen worry and house- 
hold care. 


Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked, ready-to-serve. 
It is a natural, elemental food — It is not flavored or 
seasoned with ‘anything and hence does not deteriorate 
in the market. The consumer flavors or seasons it 
to suit his own taste. It is delicious for breakfast 
or for any meal served with milk and stewed or 
preserved fruits. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal 
Made in Biscuit Form 
Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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FREE Sample 
giving desler’s name. and whether Austin’s Dog or 
Puppy Bread is desired. 













Austin Bread & Animal Food Co. 
206 Mar, 8t. Chelsea. Mass, 
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merits of presidential candidates. But my 
childish ambition to become a real citizen 
was fulfilled when I first came to Colorado 
seventeen years ago.” 

Senator Robinson loves gardening, and 
has always longed to be a farmer. At any 
hour in summer she may be seen at work 
among her flowers, and she is as successful 
in making them bloom as she was in draw- 
ing out the best from the hearts and minds 
of her pupils. She is reported as saying: 

“I love to work out in the golden sun- 
shine—it is a world of life and melody and 
song, with its flutter of the wings of birds 
and bees. Somehow, thoughts expand, 
aspirations grow and draw their strength 
from the hardy earth. One year I had a 
plot of ground no larger than our dining- 
room table, and yet I kept the family 
supplied with delicious fresh vegetables all 
summer.” 

With all her gentleness, she has no lack 
of nerve. During one of her first summers 
in Colorado she won a wide reputation as a 
fearless horsewoman by mounting and con- 
quering ‘* Dutchy,”’ a horse that had thrown 
every other rider. 

This courage was shown in a more im- 
portant matter in 1910, when Mrs. Robin- 
son headed the movement of Denver house- 
wives against the renewal of a franchise to 
the city’s water company. Without pay or 
hope of reward, she gave her time, energy, 
and influence to organizing the women for 
that successful uprising against monopoly 
and extortion. ‘‘Neighborhood chains” 
were formed to pass information from house 
to house; ‘‘ballot-marking schools’’ were 
established, with teachers in every pre- 
cinct, and almost wholly by voluntary 
labor. After the victory, Mrs. Robinson 
wrote: 

“It was a question of household econ- 
omics with the women. They wished to get 
the best possible bargain for their money. 
It was a question of public morality, too. 
They wished to break the alliance between 
big business and crooked politics which had 
done{so much to hurt Denver in the past. 
And when you face a woman with a ques- 
tion which concerns household economics 
and public morality at the same time, some- 
thing is likely to happen. It happened.” 


Mrs. Robinson was for a time an edito- 
rial writer and book reviewer for the Denver 
News, and was sent on a “‘literary journey”’ 
through England and several of the con- 
tinental countries. Here is the account of 
her political work: 


Senator Robinson is deeply interested in 
improving the conditions of life for working 
women; has been conducting a class of 
social discussion among the business girls 
and women at the Young Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association, and is making a careful 
study of actual facts with a view of drawing 
up a workable minimum-wage bill. 

Mrs. Robinson has introduced and the 
Senate has passed a resolution calling for 
an investigation of the State Insane 
Asylum at Pueblo. ‘‘I do not charge graft 
or dishonesty,” she is reported as saying, 
‘but there have been grave mistakes in 
management, and a mistake is often more 
aggravating than asin.’’ She also wants to 
know why the Santa F% railroad is enjoying 
a free right of way through certain public 
grounds—a privilege worth a substantial 
sum per year—and she is considering the 
introduction of a bill to require health 
certificates for marriage. This “health 
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in the refining and crystalizing 
process— 


explain the wonderful purity 
and wholesomeness of Crystal 
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marriage bill’’ will go before the Legislature 
with the backing of the physicians, the 
women’s clubs, the Society for the Preven- 
tion and Control of Tuberculosis, the char- 
ity organizations, and most of the ministers. 


PASSING OF THE UMPIRE BAITER 


HE -old-fashioned habit of ‘ bawling 

out’ umpires on the baseball field is 
becoming less popular every year. Um- 
pires are getting to be less tolerant of that 
sort of thing, and enlightened managers are 
learning that ungentlemanly conduct on the 
part of players nearly always costs more in 
the long run than it is worth. It often re- 
sults in the benching of a’ good player at a 
critical moment, and, despite the fact that 
the bleachers frequently resound with such 
shrieks as ‘“‘ Punch his face!” and ‘‘ Knock 
his block off!’ when a player protests 
against a decision, the majority of ‘‘ fans ” 
do not like to see rows on the diamond. 
John J. McGraw, the ‘“ Little Napoleon ” 
of the New York Giants, who used to be 
somewhat of an umpire baiter himself, is 
convinced that the shaking of fists and the 
pawing up of the earth is bad policy. Me- 
Graw has been in the business long enough 
to find out a whole lot about the subject, 
and he tells in the New York American 
some interesting little stories by way of 
clinching his argument for better treatment 
of umpires. He says: 


“‘ Christy ’’ Mathewson is a fine example 
of the player who knows how to treat um- 
pires. None desires to win more than he 
does nor fights harder, but he seldom 
makes a ‘ kick,” and when he does you 
may be pretty sure that the umpire has 
missed one. Walter Johnson, of the Wash- 
ington club, I am told, is the same sort, sel- 
dom protesting on the balls called on him. 
Umpires get so that they pay attention to 
men of this type because they know there 
are no “‘ kicks” when they are “ calling 
them right.” These are the kind of players 
I like to have on my pay roll. 

Frequently players will kick to umpires 
in order to try to shift the blame for a poor 
play and cover up their own mistakes. The 
officials soon get used to this sort, and they | 
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Your car is not“Fully Equipped” 


unless it has 


Litt 


Because. 
—Snubbers are just as necessary to economical 


without noise or rattle and never require re- 
adjustment. 3 


‘provements in springs, so as to ensure ea 
riding on rough roads without interfering wii 
‘spring resiliency on sooth roads, 

You will notice Snubbers on the leading*cars 


N rit Sinaine and model of your car, and we will tell you how 
: Snubbers cost and how easily anyone can put them on. 


i age are® 


yee 


ma 


Gabriel Horn Mnfg. Co. 1418 E. 40th St., Cleveland, 0. 
Makers of the famous GABRIEL Musical Horns and auto accessories. 





Rebound Snubbers 


up-keep and riding comfort as top and wind- 
shield are to protection from the weather. 


~-they check the rebound and put a stop to sway- 
ing and bouncing and spring breakage; work 


“-Snubbers alone have kept pace with the im- 
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An ideal investment for savings or essen UINderground Garbage Receiver 


; te f o Battered Can From Freezing 
trust funds is offered in the Opens with the foot. Closes itself. Clean and Sanitary. 


SIX PER CENT xem Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash Barrel 
CERTIFICATES <A ee = Qutwears All Others 


Great Strength without Weight. No Unsanitary Corrugations 
Sold Direct From Factory. GUARANTEED. Cireular Free 
of the Calvert Mortgage & Deposit 
Company 


are put out of the game at the first sign of | 
akick. That is the reason why fans won- | 
der that certain players can protest so 
much longer to the officials than others. 
And managers soon get on to them, too, 
and they don’t last long in the Big League 
by trying to ‘“‘alibi’’ themselves out of 
blunders. 

Many persons believe that any man who 
is big and husky and strong and built along 
the lines of a dreadnaught makes the best 
umpire. It seems to be the prevailing opin- 
ion that any one too rough to be a cop or 
bouncer should fall right into the profession 
Without any other qualifications. 

“He licked some one,’ I have heard 
fans say in recommending a prospective 
umpire. “He ought to be a good um- 
pire.” 

Many pugilists and bruisers are recom- 
mended as umpires each year, and in the 
olden times this was the type of man who 
took up the occupation. At rehearsals 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 52 Farrar Street; LYNN, MASS 








These certificates are issued in even multi- 
ples of $100. They are payable on de- 
mand at any time after two years and 
are amply secured by first mortgage on 
improved real estate. 

In over 18 years’ business experience this 
company has never been a day late in 
the mailing of interest checks or in the 
repayment of principal when due or 
demanded. 


Write for the Book Telling in Detail about this 
Sound, Convenient and Profitable Investment 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 


1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Certain standards in texture, surface and color are 
called for by those who hnow what isthe proper thing 
in correspondence paper, and such people appreciate 


ARDWOVE 
RITING PAPER 


because of these qualities, 

This paper has grown much in vogue with the best 
trade and is carried by mang of the leading dealers. If you 
want a paper which bespeaks refingment, ask .your dealer for 
Wardwove. If he cannot supply you, send us his namic and 
we will send you & sample portfolio. 

Address for Portfolio No. 6 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 57-63 Franklin St. ,. Boston, Mass, . 
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Only 5 people out of 
every 100 are free from 


“ACID MOUTH” 


The greatest single cause of 
tooth decay is over-acidity of 
the mouth. Dental authorities 
are responsible for this state- 
ment. Therefore, it is almost 
certain that as you read these 
words, mouth acids are slowly 
at work weakening the enamel 
of your teeth. This condition 
is kept in check by— 


PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 
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they tried him out by bouncing beer bottles 
and other missiles off his head to see if his 
constitution was strong enough to stand 
the strain. Most of their heads were the 
least vulnerable parts. 

Nowadays, the tendency is to employ 
the intelligent umpire, this resulting from 
the general improvement of the game and 
the men who are playing it. The smart 
fellows are the ones who make the better 
umpires, because they are good judges of 
human nature, and it takes a keen student 
of men, as well as one who knows the game, 
to get by in the Big League. ,With the in- 
tellectual improvement of the players, there 
must follow a similar increase of gray mat- 
ter among the ‘“‘ umps,” because many 
smart ball players spend the off season and 
their evenings in trying to figure out ways 
to puzzle an umpire. “ Johnny” Evers 
has always been a great man to do this, 
and he probably will have evolved a lot of 
new questions by next spring when he starts 
to manage the Cubs. 










which neutralizes mouth acids, and 
when used daily prevents decay by 
this greatest of all teeth destroying 
agencies. 

To learn how Pebeco overcomes 
acid mouth, how it whitens and 
cleans the teeth, brightens 
gold fillings—and to ex- 
perience the wonder- , 
ful, refreshing, 
cleansing feeling 
which follows 
its use— 
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for 10-Day 
Trial Tube and 
Acid Test Papers. 


With the test papers you can prove by 
an interesting ‘experiment whether your 
mouth is acid and demonstrate how 
Pebeco overcomes that condition. 

Pebeco is the poetost, of the _bpetente 


& Com- 
any, Hambur; 7 Germany, and is sold 
everywhere in large 60-cent tubes. It 
is very economical, as _ a! little is 
used at each brushing e teeth. 
LEHN & FINK, eel Chemists 
107 William Street, New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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Players have different temperaments, 
and an umpire’s success depends largely 
upon his ability to size up their dispositions 
accurately. It is only natural for players 
to get excited whenever close plays are 
called against them, and the umpire who 
ean forestall a rumpus with a jest or a 
timely remark is usually worth his salary. 
McGraw goes on: 

Doyle had a kick to make to “ Bill” 


Klem in a game at the Polo Grounds one 
day last summer on a close play at the 












plate. Mad up to his ears, he came tear- 
ing toward home from second base. Klem 
saw him coming, and quickly drew a line 
with his foot, for he certainly hates to have 
a ball-player shake his finger in his face. 

‘Don’t cross that line, Mr. Doyle!” 
shouted Klem. ‘“ You’re out of the game 
if you do.” 

‘** All right, ‘ Bill,’ ” replied “* Larry.” ‘I 
just wanted to ask you what time it is, be- 
cause I was not sure whether that clock out 
there on the fence was right. I knew your 
watch would be correct because every- 





thing about you is, ‘ Bill.’ ” 

‘Call me ‘Mr. Klem,’” directed the 
umpire. ‘‘ And if you have a date, Mr. 
Doyle, and want to get away early, you can 
leave the grounds now.”’. 

‘** No, that’s all right, Mr. Klem,”’ smiled 








Are Nature’s Own Health Builders 

Because they're nothing but the 
PUREST AND HIGHEST-PRICED live 
oil, sealed in soft, soluble capsules that slip taste- 
lessly down the throat. 


ega d better this pure olive oil than pills, 


drugs, chemicals. 

The olive oil in Royal-Olvules is pressed from 
the world’s finest olivesin California. Its food value 
is 97 ee i Le EP 

Thousand and | 
health b: Royal-Olvul 7 
Sey 
impur rea aoe oh set he io ea. 
Box of 120 Royal-Olvules 
Sample Bor, 24 Royal-Olvales 25¢ j Delivered 
Thomas Martindale & Co. 
1001 Market St., (Est. 1869) Philadelphia 
Cable addresss MARTINDALE 
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back ‘“ Larry,” now with his good temper 
completely restored. ‘‘I just wanted to 
take a pill at five o’clock.” 

He ambled back to his position, grinning. 
Klem laughed, too. That was once when 
a little humor saved the day. And take it 
direct from me, there are some rare gems 
handed out on the ball field when the wits 
of the umpire and players are whetted. 

One of the most picturesque umpires 
ever to appear in baseball was Hurst— 
“Turbulent Tim.” He went through more 
battles than any man that ever decided 
plays, I guess. 

‘Tim ’’ was umpiring an opening game 
at the Polo Grounds one day several years 
ago when McGinnity, the Iron Man, made 
a three-base hit in the last inning with the 
score a tie and none out. The ball was re- 
layed in from the outfield rapidly, and a 
close play resulted at third base. Brook- 





, lyn had good teams in those days. “ Tim ” 











was down over the play... 
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SHIRT STUDS 
& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 


“Save time and worry for men in a hurry’ 


; They enter eyelets and button- 
‘| holes instantly, slip through stiff 
or negligee shirts without soiling 
bosom, and forever banish 
bother of ordinary studs. 
If not at poms jeweler's, write 
us. 
mark on the back ofwalep 
every piece. ihe isa Recasonne 9 
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button, a new one will be given 
in exchange. 
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wheels, lamps, sundries at no eae, fear 


Mead Cycle GCo., Dept. 1 172, Chicago 





The Standard Dictionary has received all 
kinds of honor medals and prizes from exposi- 
tions, governments and educational institutions. 











One of our customers writes:— 


“I have tried several other makes and never 
found anything to equal the 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY WASHER 


You can wash anything from lace curtains to comfort- 

ables, and it does not tear. It washes blankets 
beautifully. ” “Best ever used,” and ‘‘ Best ever 
seen,” are common expressions. ‘It is 


a real washing machine 
that saves time, clothes 
and money. 








Tt is built on the same princi- 
ple as the washers in use in the 
most modern up-to-date laun- 
dries,‘cleansing by tumbling and 
suction of hot suds through the 
meshes of the clothes; is easy to 
operate, and washes clean. 


Capacity, approximately, 7 
sheets or equivalent; rustless; no 
Staining; no _ leaking; easily 
cleaned; no packing; gearing pro- 
tected; instantaneous lever con- 
trol; washer and wringer operat- ‘Washes anything from 
ed by hand, water motor, electric cobwebs to carpe! ts." 
motor or gas engine. By a customer. 








Try onein your home 30 days free. You 
be the judge. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 


Rochester Rotary Washer Company 
407 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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“ Yer safe!’ he bawled, spreading both 
hands. 

The. Brooklyn players started to kick, 
and Tim ran back toward his place at the 
plate. “Sammy” Strang, later a Giant, 
was playing third base for Brooklyn, and 
Dahlen shortstop. Of course, I did not 
take any part.in the squabble at the plate, 
as the decision had been in my favor, so I 
stood on the third base coaching lines. 
Hurst is ashort fellow, and all the tall ball- 
players started to crowd around him, cut- 
ting off his view of the rest of the field in 
their ardor for the argument. Hurst was 
working the game alone. 

* Come on,” I said to Strang, who was 
holding the ball during the intermission, 
“Jet's catch.”’ Dahlen was sitting on the 
grass and McGinnity was. reposing on the 
bag. Strang threw the ball to me, and I 
tried to get “‘ Joe’s”’ eye. He did not see 
me, so I passed the ball back to Strang and 
held out my hands for him toreturnit. He 
did, and I had caught McGinnity’s eye in 
the meantime. I slipt him the wink, and, 
as I caught the ball, he started for home. 
Instead of passing the ball back to Strang 
I rolled it out toward the pitcher’s box 
where there was no one, the Brooklyn 
twirler having gone in to add his oratorical 
talents to those of the other talkers around 
the plate and Hurst. 

McGinnity came charging through the 
group and scored the winning run. Then 
there was a kick. The first row had re- 
sembled only a lot of gossips at tea com- 
pared to the howl the Brooklyn team put up 
when Hurst let that run stand. He had 
seen Strang with the ball, and thought that 
“Sammy” had thrown it toward the 
pitcher’s box. As a matter of fact, that is 
what I told “Tim” when he asked me. 
Strang protested he had not, but that he 
had been catching with me, and I had 
thrown it out there. 

“You must be crazy,’ I said to 
“Sammy.” ‘ You tossed it there your- 
self. What are you trying to do—cover 
up your bonehead move? How would I 
get the ball? ” 

The run counted, and we won the game 
by that margin. But somebody must have 
told ‘‘Tim’”’ what really had happened 
that night, for the next day, out at the 
- park, he called me over to him and whis- 
pered in my ear: 

“ Laugh, you stiff, laugh!’ or words to 
that effect. 


“ Billy ” Evans, the American League 


umpire, who has had a rather picturesque | : 
experience, is of the type that judges hu- | 
man nature, allows for its weaknesses, and | 


always tries to prevent trouble. The 
story of how he got his start is told by 
McGraw: 


Evans was a newspaper reporter out in 
Youngstown, Ohio, when he broke into the 
game, and it was only by accident that he 
turned umpire. He was covering the base- 
ball games for some local paper and work- 
ing on a small salary—$15 a week, I think. 

One day the regular umpire did not show 
up, and as there was a couple of hundred 
dollars in the stand, it being a Saturday 
afternoon, they began to look around for 
an umpire. Somebody suggested Evans, 
then a boy just out of Cornell. The two 
managers came over to the press stand and 
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We’ll prove that in your own home or office. 





Cheaper to Own a Bissell Electric 








to Go Without - 





Then, when convinced 


that it cleans better than anything you ever saw before, you can own it—at a 
low price and on very easy payments—for less than unsatisfactory, insanitary 


methods cost you now. 


Cleaner Quality Depends on Two Things Only 


It’s all a question of the volume and speed of the air 
moved. The Bissell, dy results measured at the clean- 
ing tools, excels many of the largest 4ui/t-in cleaners. 


Yet the Bissell actually costs much less than any portable 
cleaner that even claims to be in its class. 


It is the lightest machine of its power ever made; a 
woman easily carries it upstairs, and it follows you with 
no more effort than is needed to pull a doll’s go-cart. 
You move only a short, light hose—not a heavy motor 


on @ stick. 


The Bissell gets the last microscopic atom of dust 
from the thickest rug and, with equal certainty, picks 
up matches, cigar stubs, nut shells, andthings not taken 
by other cleaners. So, you see, it cleans clean, in the 
home, office building, hotel, theatre or restaurant. 


Only $1.75 Per Week 


Just a ridiculously small payment with the order, 
we pay the 
freight. A discount for cash settlement at any time. 

You are more than paying for a cleaner now, al- 
though going without, or using a less efficient one. 
Count wages, meals, time, effort, health—what do f 
they cost ? Why not have something to show for the good ff 
money you are wasting? Send in the coupon today. ff 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. : 
Toledo, Ohio 


Without obligating myself in any 
way, please tell me about your 
Easy Payment Plan. 





An excellent opportunity for real 
dry goods, h 


ware, electrical, furniture, music and 
department stores that wish to add a profitable department 



















put it up to “ Billy.” 








Your Dealer Would Charge $25 


Look at the lines and finish on this luxu- 
rious Morris Chair. Quartered Oak—height, 
406 inches; width, 33 inches; depth, v7 
inches. Price includes cushion and bac 
ae 4 complete, covered with Marokene 
eather. $25 is your dealer’s price. 

Many other Brooks Furniture prices that you 
should know about. A postal brings our beauti- 
fully illustrated 64-page book of MastTer-BuiL_t 
furniture, showing chairs, rockers, settees, tables. 
Made of quarter-sawed oak. Wide variety of de- 
signs—very finest workmanship. Any finish you 
choose. Shipped in complete sections—easily 
assembled in a few minutes. Money back guar- 
antee of satistaction on every piece of Brooks 
Fumiture sold. And big savings! Write today ! 
Cur Factory Price on this Handsome Morris 


Gniy 90275 
Your Dealer 
asks $25.00 

Brooks Mfg. Co. 

1802 Sidney St. 


Saginaw, 
Mich. 
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Free MASTER-BUILT 


From Factory to You $12.75 | 

























remark- 
able fact about 


Flake Graphite 


is that bearings have been run for.a con: 
siderable time with no otherlubricantand 
without cutting or harmful results, This 
indicates why, under less unusual condi- 
tions, Dixon’s Graphite Lubricants bring 
forth unsolicited testimonials from the 


“Speed Kiagsof Motordom.”’ After using 


DIXON’S 


Automobile Lubricants 


for the first time, Barney Oldfield says: 


‘**T have never before experienced the 


sense of safety and lubrication. surety 
that I felt today.”? 


Ask your dealer for Dixon’s No, 677. 
Special for transmissions and differentials, 


Send name and model of car for free 
book No. 247, “Lubricating the Motor,” 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established 1827 D N 


Jersey City New Jersey (Auda 
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[r OFTEN hap- | 
pens that you 
= twant something extra 

x choice in Flower |i 
Fi _, Seeds or a special va- 

7 riety of vegetable or a fine Rose which [i 
ay you noted last summer, or some unusual 
perenniai or garden plant which is not 
kept in stock by the average dealer. If your 
inquiry as to where you will most likely find 

what you are looking for, be made to a Ti 
thoroughly posted professional or amateur, 

the answer nine times out of ten will be: 

| 
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“You Can Get Them at Dreer’s” 


The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer’s 
Garden Book describes and offers nearly 5000 
species and varieties of Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs, which include really everything worth 
growing in this country, Practical cultural 
notes on flowers and vegetables make this 
book of greater value than any half dozen 
books on gardening. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this publication, 


Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas, with 
immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 and 
4 blossoms each. Just as easy to grow as 
the common sorts. Our mixture contains 
a full range of colors, 10c_ per_pkt.—2c 
per oz.—60c per % lb. Garden Book free 
with each ordcr. 


HENRY A.DREERPansoeurnia 




















HILL’S EVERGREENS 


FeV ous wp Coyeotecm siercleletast| 


A little money, wisely invested 
in thrifty evergreens, trans- 
forms an ordinary place into 
one of rare beauty, taste, ele- 
gance. Weare specialists, not 

only in growing but plannin 

artistic effects. Establishe 
56 years. Largest and choic- 
est selection in America. 
Prices lowest—quality con- 
sidered. Don't risk failure. 
Hill's Free Evergreen Book 
will help you, and ourexpert 
— adviceisfree. Write today 
for book illustrated in colors. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Incorporated 














Evergreen Specialists 263 Cedar Street, Dundee, Ill. 











| Star or Wonder Blackberry 


A wonder indeed! in growth, in excellence, in productive- 
ness. Berries large and luscious, bears in clusters like a grape 
for two months. A single plant has yielded over two bushels 
ina year. Headquarters for St. Regis Ever- 
bearing, the best red Raspberry, and Caco, by 
far the choicest of all hardy Grapes. A full 
~ assortinent of Strawberries, Raspberries, Black- 
; berries, Grapes. Currants and Gooseberries; 
Garden Roots, Hardy Perennial Plants, Shrubs 
' and Vines, Evergreen and Shade Trees, Roses, 
Hedge Plants, etc. lustrated descriptive cata- 
log, replete with cultural instructions, free.to 
everybody. Established 1878; 200 acres; quality 
unsurpassed; prices low. 


J. T. Lovett, Box 130, Little Silver, N. J. 



















The sower 
A got besang 
g nning is the 
only safe rule; put < Su har- 
vest faith in the best seeds you 
can buy. Ferry’s have had the 
highest reputation for over 50 
years. For sale everywhere. 


1913 Catalogue free on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan 
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“How much do I get for umpiring? ” 
asked Evans. 

‘“* Five dollars,’’ they replied. 

““That looked good to me,” said Evans, 
in telling the story to me during the>last 
world’s series while we were in Boston one 
night. 

So Evans worked through the game, 
and incidentally put out a couple of men 
for kicking. The players, managers, and 
spectators were surprized at the manner in 
which Evans got away with it, and so they 
invited him to umpire the next day, it being 
the habit in that town to injure at least one 
umpire vitally each week. 

“ Billy,” having lived through his first 
game, his enemies thought it wise to coax 
him out on the field again, so as to get back 
at him, but he continued to get away with 
it. At last he was offered a regular job 
umpiring in the league at $30 a week. He 
hesitated about taking it, and put the 
matter up to hismother. She did not want 
him to get into the game as an umpire, but 
suggested that he take up blasting or 
the handling of nitro-glycerine or some 
other harmless pastime instead. 

He next spoke to the owner of the paper 
for which he worked, and it was agreed that 
if he desired to return to the newspaper 
profession, he could have his old job at his 
old salary any time he wanted it. So 
** Billy ” Evans went to umpiring, and he 
has been at it ever since. But he had 
some tough experiences before he really got 
acclimated to the Big League. 

Ban Johnson first heard of Evans um- 
piring Sunday games. down in some little 
town in Missouri, where’ it -was' regular to 
kill an umpire each Sunday, and.the local 
undertaker raised :-a-protest when this form 
was not allowed in “‘ Billy’s:”’ case. Evans 
had had several fights, and had gotten away 
with them; and was still umpiring. So 
Johnson signed him for the American 
League, thinking there must be something 
in a man who could do this, and one of his 
first assignments was to umpire a game in 
Chicago,-in which the old White Sox were 
taking’ part. The Chicago team at that 
time included “‘ Jiggs ”» Donohue and some 
more of his sort who did not try to make 
life a bed of roses for a new umpire. 

The first day that Evans ran up against 
this bunch he got into a lot of arguments 
with them because. they, went out’ of. their 
way to make trouble, and Evans:did not at- 
tempt to dodge it. 

“1 have a good mind to lick. you,”’ said 
Donohue to Evans, after some close play 
which had been called against. him.” ~ 

“* You are welcome to try,” replied Evans. 
“T am stopping at. the Auditorium; Hotel, 
and my room number is’ 617. I shall: be 
there at eight o’clock to-night, and’ you'll 
find the door unlocked and ‘ Welcome’ on 
the mat. | Now you had better go out to 
the club house and get drest and take a good 
rest so you will be in good shape for this 
evening.” 

Donohue never showed up at the hotel, 
and after that Evans was respected when 





1913 The Big Poultry Year 


Plan now toget your share! Top prices fur 
poultry and eggs certain, Productioncost 


 CYPHERS wenmrens 


—World’s Stundard Equipment—insures, 
uniformly big hatches, 





. “Profitable Poultry and 
Get our Free Book Egg Production.” 244 
pages splendidly illustrated. Address 
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HETHER »¢ 
you are raising poul- 
> try for pleasure or profit—- 
the new, sure way is to buy - 
> Day Old Chicks. 

Brookside Farms Day Old 
» White Leghorn Utility. Chicks 
are hatched from standardized 
Strains and develop into sturdy, 
-_ healthy, successful layers. 

We ship them, 6 to 8 hours 

% after hatching, to any express 
» point within 72 hours delivery. 


Per 100 
White Leghorn Day Old Chicks . $15 
Barred Rock Day Old Chicks . $20 
White Orpington Day Old Chicks $30 
We also ship Hatching Eggs from 
our best pens. Write for Prices, 
Our new Booklet, “One Day Old." 
tells much ofinterest about Brookside 
Farms. Write today. 
BROOKSIDE FARMS 
Box D 


CHFHHS EHH E's 


Great Barrington, Mass, 


crecoees Flower Seeds 
sui iaea Lifes Wo wats em SOG 


S&S Large Packets, Best Seeds, 10c postpaid 
Candytuft, mixed, 4 





Tells how to raise all 
kinds of flowers and vegetables. Offers 
the most reliable sorts, illustrated 
with ‘‘true-to-nature’’ pictures. Gives @ 
**honest’’ prices for ‘‘Honest Seeds,’’ 
Please ask for your copy to-day, 





Be = Trees. 1,20 


acres, 60 in hardy Yoses—none better grown, 47 
greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gera- 
niums, ete. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, 
the queen of bedding plants. Large assortment 
of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 
168-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 


TheStorrs& Harrison Co.,Box 69, Painesville, Ohio 





A Man Who 
Tries Can Make 


¥ Two years ago a man bought a 

“ five-acre place for $750. Heand 
his wife planted berries, flowers and shrubs. 

Last fall they sold this place for $3250, makin 
$2500 cash profit. The berries and flowers cause 
the increase in value. Couldn’t you buy or rent 
AND PLANT somewhere? Five acres of ber- 
ries will give ap a good living. A back yard 
is big enough for quite a planting. 

Get the 1913 Berridale Berry Book. It will give 
you the ideas and inforination you need. Describes Maca- 
tawa, the three-inch blackberry, Hardy Giant Himalaya 
Berry and others as valuable. Write today for copy. free. 

G, Berry Specialist 
Berrydale Experiment Gardens 
Literary Avenue Holland. Michigan 
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I want you to 


This New Gladioles 


It has been named ‘‘Peace’’ because of its 
great purity and beauty. I want it to have a 
place in your garden because I know you will 
admire and love its wonderful white flowers. 








Peace is but one of 25,000 
varieties of Gladioli which 
I have grown. I want to 
tell you about the best of the 
others—how rich and varied 
in colors they are, and what 
a delight they will be to 
youall summer. I want 
to tell you about my spe- 
cial collections. 


My Beautiful Little Book 
Will Tell You About Them 
You will enjoy read- 
ing it and looking at the 
exquisite illustrations in 
natural colors. It will 
tell you how to grow 
Gladioli as successfully 
as Ido, and whi it is that 
Cowee bulbs always give 
best results. I will send you 
this little book fee if you 
will write for it today. It 
contains a price list of all 
the best varieties. 
ARTHUR COWEE 
Meadowvale Farms 
Box 132, Berlin, N.Y. 
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To get ournew1913 catalogue, “Every- 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages, 800 
engravings devoted tovegetables and 
flowers), send us ten cents in stamps, 
(preferably parcel post stamps) nam- 
ing this paper, and we will send you 
free our famous 50c Henderson Col- 
lection of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
enclosed in coupon envelope good for 
25c, and willalso send ournewbooklet, 
“GardenGuideand Record,” acondensed,\ 
comprehensivebookletofculturaldirece 
tions and general garden information. 











PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
Now York City 





35-37 Cortlandt Street 











SELECT VARIETIES 


BEST STANDARD STOCK 
2 APPLES, 2 PEARS, 2 PLUMS, 
‘FROM THE GROWER 
DIRECT FR 
Write for free catalog of strictly high, grade 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs 
GROVER NURSERY CO., EsT. 1890 
69 TausT BuiLDING. ROCHESTER, N.Y 














This Biltmore Nursery Book 


is a Guide to Outdoor Beauty 
The illustration above is one of 123 in the Bilt- 
more Nursery book, “Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs.” It makes plain one of the purposes of 
the book— to show, not to ¢e//, appropriate uses of 
trees and shrubs in beautifying the home grounds, 
**Flowering Trees and Shrubs”’ 


inits64 pages states the uses, 











characteristics, and cultur- 
al preferences of all desir- 
able ornamental plants, and 
depicts the beauties of indi- 
vidual flowers, specimen plants, 
and har i group | in 
which these plants are used. Free 
to those who plan to plant soon, 


BILTMORE NURSERY 















Box 1639, Biltmore, N.C. 
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the story had time to get around the league. 
But still, being anxious to make good, he 
was very strict after he broke into the Big 
League. One day he got into a wrangle 
down in St. Louis, the worst town in the 
country for umpires, and some fan bounced 
a beer bottle off his head. Evans did not 
come to until the next day, and he was 
in the hospital for some time; but they say 
that the bouncing beer bottle worked a com- 
plete change in him, and he has been the 
fairest umpire in the league ever since. 


A NEGRO’S STRUGGLE UPWARD 


“THE boastful ‘‘self-made man” may as 
a rule deserve all the derision aimed at 
him, but there are notable exceptions, and 
when the hero of a boot-strap rise frankly 
tells of his advancement, it may not neces- 
sarily mean that his head is swollen with 
egotism. A good illustration is found in 
the story of a negro cobbler’s son who 
struggled to get a few glimpses into the 
kingdom of light. William Ferguson’s ex- 
perience is not wide, but it has a good deal 
of depth. It might have been wider had he 
been born with the outlook that is the 
natural heritage of the average white boy. 
He says in an autobiographical sketch pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post that 
he owes whatever success he has attained 
to fidelity to certain co umendable ideals 
which came to him long before he could 
give them a name. Here is his story: 


My father was a cobbler of shoes. When 
I was old enough to make waxed ends I was 
found at his shop, listening to the talk of 
men much older than myself, who had ex- 
perienced much, being just a few years from 
slavery—and who had suffered much. My 
first recollection is of a little barn-like build- 
ing just off the main thoroughfare of the 
town, with the sign of a boot—being a boot 
itself cut from a piece of thin metal, hung 
out over the edge of the sidewalk. 

The talk that went on inside was of a 
varied character, but most of it was about 
the Bible, and slavery, and the providence 
that led black men through many ordeals, 
and that still comforted them in their newer 
trials. Daily I heard men who had suffered 
much in the past count their suffering as 
naught beside the boons they now enjoyed, 
and beside the opportunities they saw in the 
future. Even then, some of them, tho al- 
ready past middle life, were going to school 
at night, or, after a hard day’s labor, were 
trying to follow the daily lessons of their 
children, helped on by only a child’s feeble 
powers. 

My father was a firm believer in knowing 
things, and in the power derived therefrom; 
he also believed in doing things. But what 
imprest me most was the fact that the little 
he knew seemed to give him such lasting 
satisfaction. Why was it that in times of 
trouble, in times of gloom, he turned to the 
printed page—his Bible? Perhaps from 
the very beginning it was this fact more 
than any other that made me more inter- 
ested in books than in shoes. Those about 
me could tell me some things, books could 
tell me everything; and.I wanted to know 
everything. And then I began to wonder 
what would it profit me if I did know 
everything. It-had not then dawned upon 
me just what would be my reward if I neg- 
lected cobbling—and my mother was 
incorrigible. Newadeys you would class 
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A Luther Burbank 


——Garden For 


To have a garden that is not ordinary, you must 
have some of Luther Burbank’s original flowers and 
plants. No matter how modest your garden is, you can 
afford the exclusive Burbank features for cottage garden 
as well as conservatory. The price now within reach of 
all. We are sole distributers of Luther Burbank’s horti- 
cultural productions. None original without our seal. 


Burbank’s Own Selection $2 
of his own seeds—10 packages 
ss lesa 





Enough for a garden of ext y ch an 
beauty—a genuine Burbank garden. These seeds are 
of highest quality, prepared under Burbank’s personal 
supervision. The demand is so great that we advise 
immediate response. The selection includes: Long 

ason; Sweet Peas; Rainbow Corn; Scabiosa Major, 
Select double; Gigantic Crimson Morning Glory; Giant 
Zinnia; Schizanthus Wisetonensis, very newest, extra 
select largest flowers; Dianthus Imperialis, beautiful 
mixed very large (Japanese Pink); Verbena, mammoth 
mixed; New Lavender Trailing Godetia; New Gigantic 
Evening Primrose; Oenethera “* America.” 

Owing to limited supply and great demand one or 
two other Burbank flowers of equal merit may be sub- 
stituted. Any 5 of the above, $1 

Not Including Rainbow Corn 


Burbank’s New Shasta Daisy 
The Westralia 


You all know the famous Luther Burbank creation, 
the Shasta Daisy, with its huge white flowers with soft, 
velvety gold centers—the world-wide popular flower 
creation of the century. J 

The Westralia Shasta is a new type, of pleasing cream 
color, semi-double, three to four inches across, produc 
on fairly long stems in bewildering profusion, with re- 
markable resistant vigor and ability to overcome ill- 
treatment and unfavorable conditions. Beautify your 

arden with this unusual Burbank novelty. Get it 
rom the true original source. 

As with all original Burbank productions, the demand 
is great. Order ator the supply is exhausted—today. 

me plant, 75 cents; two, $1 25; three, $1.50; six, 
$2.00; ten, $2.50; 100, $15.00. 


You can now get Luther Burbank’s 1913 


Rose Novelty—Corona 

For your own garden. This, the most unique of all 
rose creations, has a bloom which, when cut, will last in 
perfect condition for two weeks. It is a semi-climber of 
the Crimson Rambler type. with immense clusters of 
rose-crimson flowers, resembling the Chinese Primrose. 

The Corona is a hardy plant, and will grow anywhere 
in the United States. A row of “‘Coronas’’ will make 
your garden a sight to behold. 

Large plants, each, $5.00; per ten, $40.00. Place 
your orders now. 


The Garden Novelty of 1913. 
bank’s Rainbow Corn 


Beautiful and exquisite in colorings as Orchids—a 
flower in bloom from the time the young shoots appear 
until the heavy frosts of autumn; nothing like it for 
decorative effects, perde yoo cutting, or corsage bou- 
quet; leaves variegated with brilliant crimson, yellow, 
white, green, rose an‘ bronze stripes; a of it in your 
garden looks like its name— iN bo Hardy and 
will grow with little attention. Your garden with Bur- 
bank’s Rainbow Corn will be the admiration of eve 
one who sees it.. Order now—today—while the supply 
lasts. Fifty cents the package. 

With every dollar order we will send you upon request 
Luther Burbank’s Instructions “How to Plant and 
Raise Flowers’’—worth the price of the order. 

Luther Burbank wants the people of all countries to 


Bur- 


enjoy the beauty and splendor of his new flower crea- 
tions. Now for the first time, the original creations are 
within the reach of all. None genuine without seal. 


Send for our 1913 Seed 
and Nursery Catalogue 
at once 


The Luther 
Burbank Co. 


Sole Distributer of Burbank’s 
Horticultural Productions 


815 Exposition Bldg. 
San Francisco 














ORNAMENTAL IRON FENCE 
Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds. Write for free cata- 
logue and special offer. Completeline of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 
WARD FENCE CO.. 243 Main St., Decatur, Ind. 





















beautifies the home grounds. huss 
Why not make your yard a Fe 
garden? It’s easy and inex- Fm 
pensive. Let us send you 


6 Lovely Flowers l4c 
We will mail large packet each of ele 
Asters, lovely Sweet Al ssum, showy = 
, nias, brilliant Poppies, blue Cornflower and 
stately Cosmos. 6 packets lic, post; e 


Fine Vegetable Garden 16c 
(@ Earliest Cabbage, Shorthorn Carrot, Lanne 
~ Cucumber, Prizehe Lettuce, Asso 
Onions, hacer oy Radish. Large 

each of 6 splendid sorts, 16c, postpaid. 

- 25e buys both colleetions. Send 30c and get all 
above and a ibe pkt. of New Tomato. 


Two Great 

Garden Books FRE E 
Magnificent large catalog is free for 
a. Ashen a Teetcard. Theos who 
order above seeds will get a unique 


remil 
Se pege _ nok oS % 
A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Le Grosse, Wis. 
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This > 
14. Pound Box Free 


That you may taste these 
unusual dollar-a-pound 
chocolates, we want to 
send you free this delight- 
ful “Satisfaction Box.” 


When you try them you 
will say they are superior 
in quality and flavor to any 
chocolates you ever tasted. 


Pc LL a 


cod TNANNANUUANNAQRASNLLUOOOQQAAOSUQOQGGQENOUNSOEOOGOAAUNUUUOUEGOEONOGLEUUUUUAOEEAN, 







Send us your name .and address 
and the name of your dealer with 
10 cents (to pay postage and pack- 
= ing) and you will receive the 
= “Satisfaction Box” shown here—a 
= quarter pound of Nobility Choco- 
lates—bv return mail. 

Nobility Chocolates $1 a Pound 

$1.25 on the Pacific Coast 
= Write for your “Satisfaction Box” today. 


| loose-WikeS Gmrany 


= 218 Washington Street, North, Boston, Mass. 


iRGINIA HAMS 


are shipped direct from 
the farm. Delicious and 
different. Nicely trimm- 
ed,well smoked with hick- 
ory wood. A real treat. 
8 to 18 lb, Hams, each 80c. Ib. 
Cash with order. Refer to Dun 


or Bradstreet. 
W. &. Lindsey, Rural Retreat,Va. 















A Remarkable Typewriter, Carried in Grip or tn Overcoat 
Pocket. Standard Keyboard. Does Ali that Higher Priced 
Machines Do, Over 26,000 in Daily Use. Bennett Portable 
Typewriter has less than 250 parts, against 1700 to 3700 in others. 
That's the secret of our $18 
price. It’s built in the famous 
Elliott-Fisher Billing Ma- 
chine Factory, sold 
on @ money- 
back - unless- 
satisfied guar- 
anty. Wt. 41-2 
lbs. You can 
carry for home 
use, business or 
trips. Send for 
catalog & Agts. 
Proposition. 


A. Q. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 














THE LITERARY DIGEST 
her with Dr. Washington and his friends. 
She said, ‘‘ Learn to do something with your 
hands first. If nothing better comes your 
way, you have that.” 

I protested mildly, because I had no 
answer to give, and applied myself to 
cobbling. I could roll the slender, flaky 
wax-threads into a smooth, cordlike whole; 
could attach the bristles—affixt to each end 
like needles—so securely that they would 
wear till the whole was used; and I could 
put a very dainty patch on my lady’s 
pumps. But with all this I was still 
ashamed of work that soiled my hands; 
that left on them a thick, black, sticky 
wax; and that gave me so few chances for 
appearing clean and tidy. 

My father died while I was still in my 
teens. I had to quit school altogether to 
take charge of the shop, and depending 
upon me for support were a mother and 
three sisters. Suddenly I was not ashamed 
to work with my hands. I was grateful 
that my mother had insisted on my learn- 
ing to do something with my hands, and 
appreciative of the ability I had to help 
her and my dependent younger sisters. A 
change also came in the attitude of my 
acquaintances. I had to quit school while 
most of them went on; I seemed to be sat- 
isfied; they were ambitious and restless. 
So gradually they became ashamed of me 
and my calling. I had been fairly apt in 
school, had worked at the trade only in the 
afternoons and on Saturdays, and great 
things had been predicted of me. Never- 
theless I stitched and pegged, and read any- 
thing, everything, I could lay hands on. 
I cherished all to myself the idea of cul- 
tivating my mind the while I worked with 
my hands, and of some day surpassing those 
who had scorned me. I should be better 
because wiser, and wiser because I had 
found sources of joy still undiscovered by 
them. 


Ferguson’s early reading was haphazard, 
because he could not distinguish good books 
from bad, but after a while he was able to 
cull out the trashy ones. Later he read 
only a few books, and still later a few books 
over and over again. He goes on: 


My father had a collection of about 
seventy-five volumes. Most of them were 
gaudy subscription books of the ‘‘ Mother, 
Home, and Heaven” type. A dozen, per- 
haps, were of real value. I remember that 
one volume contained a really good collec- 
tion of poetry. It contained poems by 
Mrs. Browning, Poe, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
and others. Alas, science had one poor 
representative: Combe’s ‘‘Constitution of 
Man,” a strange book that predicated 
everything on a basis of phrenology, and 
was one of a numerous group that grew out 
of a kind of new thought of seventy years 
or more ago. Among the other books were 
George Eliot in four unhandy volumes, and 
four plays of Shakespeare in one volume; 
these were “ Lear,”’ “‘ Othello,” “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” and ‘‘ Hamlet.’ This latter came to 
me by accident, I am sure, for my father had 
no memory of having bought it, and never 
read it, tho somehow he had a notion that 
Shakespeare was vulgar, and cautioned me 
against him. The ‘“‘ Underground Railroad” 
he did read, and he often pondered over a 
big Bible, gilt-lettered and leather-bound, 
that cost twelve dollars. Besides these 
there were a few biographies, including 
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Sent Anywhere 
in U. S, 
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DIT AIOCUONS) 698 41S 


This Outfit Will Prove It 
RECORDS INDEXED ALPHABETICALLY AND 
BY DATE AT THE SAME TIME 


All Kinds of Records Can be Arranged Better and Found Easier 
in OUR LOOSE LEAF BINDERS Than if Kept in Any Other way 


This complete outfit sent on approval. 
$1.00 If it’s not worth MORE to you send $1.00 
it back and we will return your —_ 


One Improved Flat Opening Loose Leaf Binder covered with 
Imported Buckram, size 5% in. high, 844 in. wide, Lin. thick; 
securely holding 200 sheets. 


Two Hundred Fine Quality Linen Bond Sheets, ruled in colors, 
(not printed) choice of five shades, size 5 in. high by 8 in, 
wide. 


One Complete Set Alphabetical Index Sheets to fit Binder, 
with durable tabs printed on both sides. 


Twenty-five Moore’s Movable Metal Markers for indexing 
records Alphabetically and According to Date. 


One Special Heavy Index Sheet, numbered from 1 to 81. 


Our FREE Book ‘‘Moore’s Modern Methods”—A Practical In- 
struction Book in Loose Leaf Record Keeping, contains full 
explanation of this Money and Time Saving Method of book- 
keeping. Describes and illustrates 40 Record Forms with full 
explanation of their use. We will send this book WITHOUT 
CHARGE to any Business or Professional Man who writes for it, 





JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 799 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y, 











TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


mee )) Remington No. 6—825 
emt Smith Premier No. 2—$23 
Two of our special bargains. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee like new machines. 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed, We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine. 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 
writer’s Confession” and catalog. 

chine Co..Inc., 845 Broadway, N.Y. 









Write for “ The T. 
American Writin 












4 More Chicks, Larger, Stronger. 
28 points of excellence make the Automatic Queen 
best at any price. Save $10 to $12. Built for 25 
years’ service. Branches for quick delivery in ex- 
treme Eastor West. Big practical Poultry Guide 
and Catulog free. Address 
Queen Inc. Co Box172, Lincoln, Neb. 

Pratt Food Co, Eastern Dist’r, Phila., Pa- 





Makes and burns its own No 
grease, odor nordirt. Brighter than 
acetylene, Over 200 sty.es. Every 


lamp warranted. Write for catalog, 
gents Wanted. 
THE BEST LIGHT OO, 
92 E. Sth St. Oanton, 0, 








Pure-Bred 
Chickens,Ducks, © 
Geese, Turkeys, 








When you purchase from us a mo 
on Improved Georgia City or Farm Property, sou 
tuke as little chance as is humanly possi: 
ble. You receive from 6% to 7% and you 
can be sure of receiving it regularly. 
Your priseinel is amply protected Let 
us send you our list of Loans and some very 

lire interesting and reliable literature. 
Sessions Loan & Trust Co.. Dept. A, Marietta, Ga 








'} That’s the wayIshipmy Right 


A! Incubator. Hot Water Sy: 


Triple Top, 
Double Walled, Triple Top, ox 


payii sizes. 

Others taint soo ag prove ight. Wirt for catalog. 
¥ i to’ o 

H. M. WEBER, Pres'’t. Right Incu ue on 





Box 55 
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a . 9. oer? : ” 
re Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘ Life of Stephenson,” the 
S. inventor of the locomotive. 
; Just three blocks from the cobbler’s shop 
wasa book-store kept by alean old man who 
read all the time and who made most of his 
profits from groceries and country produce. 
I sometimes wondered whether he kept a 
0 book-store with groceries as a side line, or 
= whether he kept a grocery store with books 
as a side line. Certainly with him person- 
ally books were the more important. He 
> was reputed to have money and was known 
to be peculiar in his habits, having few 
friends, and, judging by his demeanor, You know the ancient fame of 
ND desiring few. 
This book-store was my school-house. I ( Y P R EK S S 
would go there nearly every day and was 
w= tolerated because I did really buy occasion- but do you know its uses to day 
ally. No doubt the proprietor thought I pe Sink tl 9 
00 was peculiar, too, for I would ask many and their significance to yous 
a questions, and succeeded only now and then CYPRESS is the wood of Scriptural history and of romance; CYPRESS 
ick; in getting anything more than a mere yes was the mystic wood of mythology—and it was the reliance of the sturdy 
orno. I judged by the many books on his builders of early America; CYPRESS always has been a magnet for 
ms shelves on Napoleon that he was a lover of those who have wrought sentiment and beauty into useful things—and CYPRESS 
the Corsican, and by his talk, mostly to FA ad Bon ee pag a * He oan et calculating buyer who seeks the most 
* others, that he was somewhat revolutionary This concerns YOU—if you like to avoid repair bills on anything madeof wood. 
ing himself. He had come South from Penn- It was of CYPRESS, according to Pliny, that the famous statue of Jupiter was 
sylvania after the war, I learned; but if he carved; it existed more than six centuries without a sign of decay. 
was of Abolitionist stock he certainly kept dice ai i eal en gaat were of CYPRESS; they were on duty for 
b- it from his Southern customers; even from het he CYPRESS doors of ancient St. Peter's, in Rome, Were in a state of perfect preservation 
’ 6 w remove: ut > ng on the ithtu r twelve nturics, 
a the cobbler’s son. ‘Theonly Eayp tian mummies that survive intact ped unblemished pros ae wie covbahens 
des Now I must acknowledge that I bought filed them in OY PRESS receptacles. 
es 0 te thnk Tat ee ee Caen racer ee ese 
NY, : a 5 uilt him wich, Connecticut. He pu 
— payoy- One particularly, I remember. It shingles on its roof and sides. With no exterior repairs of consequence, this 
— was a quaint, odd-shaped book, being about house is today occupied as a residence. 
Ss twice as long as broad, and it appealed to THIS WAS AMERICAN CYPRESS—the kind we own and cut and are selling you. 
LT me because it had such funny subjects for CYPRESS is in truth the wood senna. He who sea Cypress bulls bat once. if 
* * * ° y a palace o: ence, and want to build it “for keeps’’— y cSs. 
bor chapter headings. I paid for it the princely si pang is a liberal afeontion, fond o poetentat. ae pas ey 7 in a oie 
ie = = dvertising— r jab -ouns Y. : 
trade: sum of twenty-five cents. But I was dis- “ost. t Pan nil WRITE US YOUR OWN NEEDS ie or ith, aad ade YOUR Own 
rhines, appointed. It was not nearly as funny as QUESTIONS of the “‘All-round Helps Department” of the ; 
ive J the chapters indicated. Everything in it) Sgyuthern Cypress Manufacturers Assn. 
ITIES. seemed too quaint and parenthetical. I 1223 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
Sey laid it aside. Then as the years slipt by oN o A 
mesa I bought and read and bought again, till I = Ny: 
had about 100 volumes of my own choice. ; 
Zs Then I took my quaint volume down again 
= and was delighted. What had happened 
ger. to me?—or to it? I didn’t know then, but I 
eg know now something of the steps that led 
aS. me from curiosity, first to a mild interest, 
and then to a genuine love. The ‘‘ Essays “ ° ” 
ae of Elia’’ had helped me on to a coign of No “drugging ”— 
ais vantage from which I could view a very . 
) Seaint and delectable lend. Take Turkish Baths At Home 
, : ( —enjoy vigorous health 
a He later found Hawthorne as interesting BA 
a For every pain in 
A as Lamb, and, stumbling on, learned to love 5 the head, chest, 
‘ ‘5 race ack, side, etc.,— 
Browning and Poe and Irving. He did not =“ can touch you take some drug. the 
read for mere boasting or intellectual pol- pe a nape gid 
a i i i . : are entirel un- 
“5 ish, but for instruction and entertainment, icnown to y a) No! 
a and for that which he calls spiritual 3 ‘- e aire ace re ® 
9 growth. He concludes: It Sa little thing— healthful self ane 
soll : : : 
ook = patie that we who are black attribute of the Turkish Bath asa cleansing, invigorating, rejuvenae 
Aina. much of man’s indifference to hate and e d kl b ing agent—but the inconvenience of availing oneself of the 
. i es Turkish Bath has stood in the w f it ded f t use. 
———, | ‘little to greed—we fail to see that others| CLAY ANKLES — DU | prove ehN san say be conveienySad 
maa i: suffer who are not black, and we fail to easily a at home any time in just a few minutes. 
nd 308 recognize that in many instances all men ’ e A Turkish Bath At Home Costs Only 2c 
cules. who are down have a common cause. 1! my. how 1t counts. With This ROBINSON BATH CABINET 
no believe that much of the strife we witness ; Abandon drugs and use pte simple, Plesaant means oe 
'e x be y e m 
tts, Ce portends the fall of the old order of things, for physical exerelee, walkiong, 69¢-, if kept indoors all day; 
and makes for a world-wide brotherhood. PARIS you d aot peep ey enous if cine obey 
ri I am deluded, I am not downcast in my Bath 1 Cabinet, right at home, at a cost of 
elusion. If my ‘larger outlook” presents G S we pei ~ Meiaeied~Wetne 
this vision, who can say that I have striven A RTER WolleveMadee Lifetime Sait of mg 
to cultivate myself in vain? ing in Its Relation to Health and Beauty— 
I am not now above laboring with my 25¢ - 50¢ scientific bathing for all eainake wane 
i ee eee : meets trator 
abor wi eir hands. ean trust the a eS ee ee 
future, and am willing a while to suffer} A Stein & Co., Makers ROBINSON MFG. COMPANY 
Many things, because I know a different Chicago and New York SSS Renincen Delis, Sebes: Cae 
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Will you own up that you are not 
giving your body a square deal ? 


F YOU will let me help you I can add 
years of usefulness and greater effi- 
ciency to your business life. For you 

surely are not satisfied through sedentary 
habits to grow a little weaker and less val- 
uable every day. 

Iam speaking gen- 
erally, because I 
know that nine out 
of ten men who work 
indoors have surface 
muscles that are as 
soft as dough, and 
stomach and intes- 
tine muscles that are 
growing weaker 
every day. With 
even half-proper 
treatment, the vital 
muscles can be made 
strong enough toim- 
prove the health, ap- 
pearance, temperament and ability of any man. 

Big biceps and surface muscles no more indi- 
cate health than brick walls prove that a building 
is fireproof. The true test is whether or not the 
day’s work fags you, whether your sleep re- 
freshes you and whether your body will obey the 
desires of your mind—in other words, can you 
do the things you would like to do—can you set 
your body to work without waste of will-energy? 


the Thompson Course 


is a series of simple, natural movements which 
g.ve greater strength, vitality and energy to the 
most important muscles of the body — those 
associated with the stomach, liver, lungs, heart 
and other vital organs. 


The Thompson Course requires no apparatus, does 
not force you to leave off any of your regular habits, 
and takes but a few minutes of your daily time. 
Railroad presidents, and other men whose time is 
probably worth more than either mine or yours, have 
given their attention to my Course and have postponed 
their retirement many years On account of it, besides 
greatly increasing their present efficiency. 


Unless you are so well satisfied with your physical 
and mental condition as to believe yourself incapable 
of improvement, you will profit by reading my book, 
**Human Energy,’’ which tells all. about Zhe 
Thompson Course. I mail this book free to any re- 
sponsible person. If you will send me your name and 
address, I will mail you a copy with the simple stipu- 
a that you read it as though it were written by a 
riend. 


Take my word for it, this book is worth sending for 
today. Address 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 711, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 


RAINCOATS Qt Hishest Type 


Tailored to Your Order 


$9 00 of MUCH better fabrics and FAR bet- 
e—= ter fit, finish and style than ANY store 
ooat at double the price. We Don’t Ask For Cash in 
Advance, but we deliver to you. If the coat is not 
satisfactory, Don’t Pay For It. Write to-day or call 
for BOOKLET No. 3 of Samples, Models and Easy 
Measuring blank, without obligation. 
ENGLISH RAINCOAT TAILORS CO. 
600 Fifth Avenue New York City 























A Home Economy 


| 
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day must dawn. What is all of one’s knowl- 
edge worth, be it ever so deep and well 
rounded, if it lead not to some kind of 
finality of judgment on the tendencies of 
things? Will to-morrow bring men a little 
nearer heaven? Will to-morrow make for 
a deeper reverence of the solids of character 
and manhood? Will to-morrow make men 
less self-seeking? Will to-morrow put to- 
day’s estimate on the color of a man’s skin? 

My little of philosophy has led me to 
believe in a certain inevitableness in man’s 
strides that makes for universal better- 
ment. Does not my own humble case 
illustrate it? Then, too, how about the 
hundreds of cases more significant of men 
who have come up from the backwoods 
with all of its poverty of environment?— 
of children of the slums who outshine their 
more favored rivals?—and of the sons and 
daughters of immigrants who often lead 
them all? 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Bigger Threat.—“ I’ll tell me big brud- 
der on you.” 

‘“* Aw, me big sister kin make him jump 
through hoops. See? ’—Washington Her- 
ald. 


Serious.—“‘ And so you are married? ”’ 
“‘T told you I was going to be.” 

** But I thought it was a joke.” 

“ Tt isn’t.”,—Houston Post. 


Beware.—A Chicago News paragrapher 
gives a pretty clear idea of Platonic love: 
“Tt is a good deal like a gun that you 
didn’t know was loaded.”’—Toledo Blade. 


Regrets.—“ Brudder Johnson, will you 
lead us in prayer?” 

“ Ah’s sorry to disappoint de Lord to- 
night, parson, but Ah has a cold on mah 
chest.”’—Puck. 


Making Up Sleep.—‘‘ De man who wants 
de office don’t sleep sound till he gits it, but 
after he’s on de inside, he sleeps too sound 
ter hear his friends knockin’ on de door.’ — 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Burnt.—‘‘ What a pity we have no ar- 
tists who can paint like the old masters!” 
said the sincere lover of pictures. 

“But,” replied Mr. Cumrox, who had 
just acquired a spurious signature, ‘‘ the 
great trouble is that we have.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Silenced.—“ I see the women are going 
to wear medieval costumes in that suf- 
fragette parade,’’ remarked Mr. Wombat 
pleasantly. ‘What are you going to 
wear, my dear? ”’ 

“My medieval hat,’ said Mrs. Wom- 
bat, significantly. 

And there were no further remarks.— 
Kansas City Journal. 


No Improvement.—‘‘ What’s this? Here’s 
another Senator going to resign because the 
country’s on its way to the demnition bow- 
wows.” 

**T don’t see how his quitting is going to 
help things. They’ll have to appoint an- 
other Senator to take his place, won’t 





they? ’—St. Louis Republic. 
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Inexpensive 
Picture Projector 
that Gives an Image on Be 


__ the Screen that For- 
amerly Required 

~ $100Ma- 

chine 





Parents, teachers, and students for whom lantern 
slides have been too costly and limited in subjects 
have found the simply operated Radioptican at 
$25 takes the picture itself and gives an image that 
for size, brilliancy, detail and color is all they require 
for home entertaining or lecture work. 
A combination Radioptican will take both slides 
and opaque pictures, 


Write for Book ‘‘ Home Entertainments ”’ 


—describes all sizewand models of the Radioptican for 
electricity, gas and acetylene. With book you get a 
card calling fora free demonstration at dealers. Ask 
dealers to show the Arc Light Radioptican. Sold by 
photo supply and optical goods stores and in depart- 
ment stores. Prices $2.50 to $50. Insist on Radioptican, 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY 
807 River Street, North Bennington, Vermont 
Lens Grinders and Makers of Optical Instruments 
Jor over 4o years, 
Branches: 45 West 34th Street, New York 
San Francisco ; Lond 




















A Five-Pound Box of 
Delcara 


Marshmallows 
By Parcel Post, prepaid, $1.50 
You do not know what real marsh- 

mallows are like until you have tasted 
these. Delicious, creamy, rich, whole- 
some and tempting. Fine for toasting 












overafire,andexcellentonacupofcotua, 
Pound box if you prefer, for 35¢ 

THE ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS 
408 State St. Rochester, N. Y. 

If they’reDelcara,they’ re delicious 





a 





———— The Grace of Comfort for Rider and Horse. ___. 





ROWN'G 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


For Bronchitis 


prathing beter ter, ee cough # pmmy and asthma, 
ess and throat irritation. 8 ver ears. 
Sree B5c, B0c, $1.00. Sample Free.” 














Whitman Saddles 


For Men and Women — embody every fea- 
ture of comfort, style and durability, com- 
bining the practical suggestions of the most 
prominent riders of two continents and our 
thirty years’ manufacturing experience. 
Send for illnstrated catalogue B describing 
styles and accessories and giving the names 
of many prominent user 


The Mehivach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 


™@ Add Quickly — Accurately 
Machines $1.00 and $3. 

They add quickly, easily, accurately. 
Durably made. Easily reset. Capacity 
8 columns. None better for the price. 
17.000 sold. Delivery prepaid. Guar 
anteed as represented: Send $1.00 for 
the $1.00 Adder or if you wanta better 

machine, send $3.50 for our SELF 
INDICATING Adder. Order today, Agents wanted J. H, BASSETT 
& (O., Dept 51-A, 5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill 


worsars:* POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1913 has 224 pages with on 
colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
about chickens, their prices, their care, diseas® 
es and remedies, All about Ineubators, theif 
prices and their operation. All about poultry 
houses and how to build them. It’s an encyclo 
You need it. Only 15¢. 
reeport, Ill, 


ry of chickendom. 
C. SHOEMAKER, Box 908, 


NESS OF OPERATION 


: is one of the strong features that have helped 





































to earn the present world-wide repute 
tion and endorsement of the DAU! 
PROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR, ‘No 
printer’s ink used. No expensive sup- 
plies. 100 copies from pen-writt-» 
and 50 copies from type-writtet 
original. Sent on ten days’ trial 
without deposit. Complete Dupli- 
usco” Diled 


cator, with “ Dai 
Parchment Back negativeroll, . . . Pe Se 
FELIX P, DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Bldg. 111 John 8t., N. ¥. 
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A Hizhbrow.—A freshman translating, 
“Haec in Gallia est importantus,” made it 
“Hike into Gaul;. it’s important.”—Chi- 
cago-Tribune. 





The Test.—WILLIE—‘ Paw, when has a 
man horse sense?”’ 

Paw—‘' When he ean say ‘ Nay,’ my 
son.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Differentiation.—‘‘ The man who runs 
that store has got the right idea, all right.” 


“ How so?” 
“ He advertises: ‘ Bagpipes and musi- 
cal instruments.’ ’’—Houston Post. 





The Real Rub.—‘“ Statesmen all agree 
that the tariff could be revised to advan- 
tage.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum; “ but 
the question is, ‘ whose advantage?’ ”’— 
Washington Star. 





Embarrassing.—‘‘ Do you ever see the 
President? ’”’ asked Willie of his uncle who 
lived in Washington. 

“Yes; nearly every day,” was the reply. 

“* And does he ever see you? ”’ queried the 
little fellow.—Chicago News. 





Consoling—Mrs. NooweEpbDE (weeping) 
—‘You don’t love me any more. You 
gave all those beautiful cigars I gave you 
Christmas to the janitor and the hall-boy.” 

Noowreppr—“ Don’t ery, darling; they'll 
bring them back soon.”’—Life. 





Mistaken.—First Coster (outside pic- 
ture dealer’s window)—‘‘ Who was this ’ere 
Nero, Bill? Wasn’t he a chap that was 
always cold? ”’ 

Seconp Coster—‘‘No; that was Zero; 
anuver bloke altogether.” —Tit-Bits. 





Got Even.—‘ Brown sent me a brick by 
parcel post, but I got even with him.”’ 

“ What did you do? ” 

“Passed the word along to a number of 
agents that he was figuring on taking out 
more life-insurance.’’— Detroit Free Press. 





A Rescuer.—‘ I suppose you tried to 
save every penny when you started in busi- 
ness? ”’ 

“ T did more than that,” replied Mr. Cas- 
sius Chex. ‘ I rescued a lot that other peo- 
ple were squandering.”—Washington Star. 





Only One Glance.—‘ Did you notice 
that woman who just passed? ”’ inquired he. 

“The one,” responded she, “ with the 
gray hat, the white feather, the red velvet 
roses, the mauve jacket, the black skirt, the 
mink furs, and the lavender spats? ” 

* Yes.” ; 

" Not particularly.””—Kansas City Jour- 
nal. 





Upper-cut.—A little boy, seeing a gen- 
tleman in the street, placed himself in a 
convenient place to speak with him; when 
the gentleman came up the boy pulled off 
his hat, held it out to the gentleman, and 
begged for a few cents. 

“Money!” said the gentleman, “ you 
had better ask for manners than money.” 

“T asked,” said the boy, ‘for what I 
thought you had the most of.”—Life. 
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Indianapolis has compet- 

ing steam and electric 

railroads in every direc- 

tion. 
Indianapolis is _practi- 
cally the center of popu- 


‘ i A lation. 
Indianapolis has an inex 


haustible supply of Indi- 
ana coal—hot and cheap. 


Indianapolis is ajnatural 
base from which to draw 
on most sources of raw 
material. 


Indianapolis has room in 
which its workers may 


breathe, grow and live. Indianapolis has ample 


labor, of diversified 
character. 


Does Your Business Chart 
Show This Same Strengit 
In Fach Of The 6 Requisites? 


If not, greater profits and business opportunities await you in Indianapolis. 





Seventeen steam roads and nineteen electric interurban lines compete for 
freight and passenger traffic in Indianapolis. 


There is active railroad competition in every direction, assuring prompt move- 
ment and /owest freight rates. 


Each of the six factors necessary for your greatest success is correspondingly 
represented in the powerful, well-balanced Indianapolis combination. 


Why be Aampered by the absence or weakness of one or more of these requisites? 
You need them a//—each in its strongest form. 


Compare what you have, or what you contemplate, with what Indianapolis 


offers. Let us give you further facts upon which to base your judgment.. 


For the factory that belongs in Indianapolis we have a 
proposition that will bring that factory to Indianapolis 
Greater Indianapolis Industrial Association 


A million dollar corporation, owning and managing the 
industrial suburb—MARS HILL 


SUITE 310-312 [ndianapoli§ BOARD OF TRADE 


Greatest Inland City 





“lq _ Enter the Add 10 Years to Your Life 


—by living in Southern California, where 
winter and summer you can live out of doors 


Tourists and Settlers 


—for all information regarding Soutliern Calitor- 
nia write Dept. 18 


| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Los Angeles, Cal. 























is the Gateway to % 
Continental Europe 











~&/ the key to which will be sent you for K £ | H H 3 S 9 0 WOReEeR 
3 10c—**HOW TO SEE GERMANY, AUSTRIA HOUSES 
and SWITZERLAND,”’ by P.G.L.Hilken, af 
R travel guide telling what to see and how ee : A New. Book ney ~ 
ae Z| to see it in these intensely interesting old- wf ie ae — show: ce 
By world countries—a { , . leigh nal built 
co ie fine illustrations and all particulars how P ana lara —— plans for 20 


selected types of Keith’s best 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
aud Houses, costing $2,000 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, ‘nexpensive 








Tt travel i fort and safety at 
SLED tory liste expences cu tix rps corn RT | 
[Sy onecabin steamers of the BALTIMORE- BM 

Sid SOUTHAMPTON-BREMEN SERVICE of the E. ie_| 
a) 2 E NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. Write today to rT im | 
rE 4 “. | 
fe ke A. Schumacher & Co., General Agents qe 








homes. Send silver or stamps. 
L. KEITH 

















- win Rebate. tne) M. L. 
r| BOS Be Ceres Se. Bakipers; Mee 1 tii] | Wass Meiuigat iss0g., Minneapolis, Minn.cam 
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Travel and Resort Directory 








Travel and Resort Directory. 























3 LAST 
WINTER 
CRUISES 


to the 
WEST INDIES 


and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


Mar. TI, 4 day S—$175 up 
29, I $145 






















Apr. 10, % ms mid “4 
By S.S.VICTORIA LUISE 
and MOLTKE 


Weekly Tours 
to JAMAICA and the 
PANAMA CANAL 


CUBA, ity ee 
COSTA RICA, 
by “ PRIN ven and other 
steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


SUMMER CRUISES 
To the LAND OF THE MID- 
NIGHT SUN 
SCOTLAND ORKNEY & FAROE 
ISLANDS, ICELAND, 8PITZ- 
BERGEN, NORTH CAPE, 
NORWAY 

Fro 









MARCK & 8.8. METEOR 


Write for full information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Br oadway . New York 
Boston, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. Chicago 
an Francisco 
St, Louis 










RAYMOND 


- WHITCOMB 
TOURS 


Comfort and Convenience 
Without a Crowd 
EUROPE 
Italy and Riviera Mar. 5.—Spain and 
Portugal Apr. - —Automobile 
Tours Apr. Lowe July.—Tours to 
British Isles, North Cape, Russia. Switz- 
erland and Italy May, June, July. 

ALGERIA 
Long Tour Mar. 15. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 
Cherry Blossom Tour Mar. 15. 
found the World July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec. South America Feb. 22 and June 28. 
Send for book that interests you. 
Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 











TOURS 
to EUROPE 
BEST OF EVERYTHING 
{Delightful limited pariies sailing May 
to August, for comprehensive continental 
tours under expert leadership. 
ay tours $190.00 upwards. 
60-day tours $465.00 to $525.00. 

§ Detailed itineraries mailed on receipt of address. 
FOficial licket agents all railroad and steam- 
ship lines, 

OUR RATES THE LOWEST 
SERVICE THE BEST 
Adiiress the nearest office 
Beekman Tourist Co. | Frank Tqurist Cc- 

322 Washington St. 398 Broadway 

BOSTON. MASS. NEW YORK, N. ¥, 























ummer Trips to Italy, Dalmatia, Tyrol, 
Switzerland, France and England. 
The MISSES PHILLIPS, 127 East 46th St., N. Y. 


% EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Season—Limited Parties 
te *° 





— Advantages 
PAINE TOURS. GLENS FALLS, N. Ye 





EUROPE 


, At Moderate Cost 
Attractive Spring Mediterranean Trips 
and many others, 

Efficient management. Small parties. 
THE PILGRIM TOURS 
306 Washington St., Boston 
Raymonp & Wuitcoms Co., Agents 
Boston New York Phila. Chicago 




























v 
MARSTE ;OPEAN 
abe omy? Conducted oe in 
une and July to the 
CONTINENT AND BRITISH ISLES 
NORWAY,SWEDEN & DENMARK 
SEND FOR ITINERARIES. 
We have unequalled facilities for booking 
European passages on all steamers from 
New York or Boston. Write for any in- 
Sormation pertaining to travel. 
GEORGE E  MARSTERS 
248 Washington St.. Boston 31 W. 30th St., N. Y. 


RS God EU 


ral) 

























Nothing half so $7 ae asa 
holiday in the Land of Lakes and 
Alps. Send for illustrated “Trav- 
eler’s Guide in Switzerland,” with two 
maps. Pull particulars of rail- 
roads, hotels. pointsofi interest,etc. 
Postpaid toc. Information 
a 
241 Fifth Ave. ,New York City. 








Special Tour by Caronia 
March 15th—53 days for $525 
To Alexandria, Cairo, and 23 days in the Holy 

Land, including return passage to Naples. 
TABET’S TOURS COMPANY 
389 Fifth Ave., New York 





GREECE or SPAIN to SCOTLAND 
Long and short tours Naples—Glasgow. 
Leisurely, luxurious. Experienced leaders, 
Small parties, inclusive prices. 

PROF, andMRS. LIBBY Spartanburg, 8. C. 





Europe via Mediterranean {ivwss 
15th year. Select spring and summer tours. 
Send for illustrated booklet with maps. 
Jobnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


“ us tell you about our tours? 
They cover three distinct 
grades of travel, $285 and up, 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Bidg., Boston 
GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


26th Year. Ideal Tri 
April 12 to Naples. Other sai flings June 











TRAVEL WITH DUNNING 
BUROFE-all routes at frequent dates. 
GY PT& Palestine—Every month until July 
World’s Sunday School Convention, Zurich. 
Full list of wnodlicial tours at less than of- 
ficial prices. Japan, Chinaand Around 
the World. March (short), Sept. and Nov. 
(ong). Motor tours and /zdependent travel. 
kacividual arrangements for individual needs 
DUNNING & CC 
102 deirclatacaas House + + «© ono Mass. 
Spreckles-Cail Bldg. + + + + + SanFrancisco 


EAGER TOURS 


Small select parties, nigh grade travel, in- 
clusive prices. THE ORIENT in Feb. - 
March and April 3680 upward. Summer 
T ours to EUROPE. rite for ““Ocean Sail- 
ings.” a wad for independent travelers 
with rates and sailings for all lines. 

The Eager Tours, 308 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


SHORT LINE—San Francisco to 
SYDNEY Australia, 19 days, via Honolulu 

and Samoa, the attractive and 
pleasant route, winter or summer. Splendid 10,000 
ton steamers (classed by British Lloyds 100 Al) 


$110 Honolulu—tirst-elass round trip—Sydney 


Round the World via Hawaii. Samoa, Australia, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, etce, $600 1st; $880 2nd— 
Stop-overs. Visiting five continents and great cities 
of the world. Henolala—Mar 11,25, April 8,etc. Syd- 
ney via Houolulu Mar. 11, April 8,ete. Send for folder. 


Oceanic S.S. Co., 673 Market St., San Francisco 


(895-THE BOYD TOURS- 913 


Clarend N.J. 
sOSPAIN, ITALY. Sonwar, aDeurA 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 

ENJOYABLE 


> 
KUGLER TOURS (18th YEAR) 
Continental Europe, Scandinavia, British Isles 
Small parties, superior accommodations,many 
delightful features. Special Tours arranged. 
KUGLER TOURS - 5 E, 4th Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















Parties sailing 


8 
every month 
lj D January to Ju- 
ly. Best routes, 
best management, best be jmonials, and 


the lowest prices in the World, 
TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


MEDITERRANEAN ROUTE 
April, June, August. Exclusive tours for 
small private parties under cultured leader- 
ship. 10th season MISS.PANTLIND, 
612 Euclid, Cleveland. 


EUROPE ie to Scotland 120 days, 

900.00—no extras—finest ho- 
tels. Cunard Line—Party limited to three 
members. Address Babcock’s Tours, 
Established 1900, 1137 Dean St., Brocklyn, N. ¥. 











Att ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS I~ 


DF VWorewrAy. 





and July. E.W.VanDusen, 542 W.124St., N.Y. 


ANCHOR LINE 


GLASGOW and LONDONDERRY 


TWIN SCREW STEAMSHIPS 
Cameronia, Caledonia, California 
and Columbia 
Sailing Weekly from New York 
MODERATE RATES 
For Book of Tours and Information address 


Henderson Brothers, General Agents 
17 & 19 Broadway, or 
138 N. La Salle St. *Cuaceso, Til. 


















Paris on the 
main line to 
Italy of the 


& 
Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee 


France’s Greatest Railway 
Climatic and Thermal station of the 
first order. Splendid hotels. Head- 
quarters for the famous automobile 
trips of the 

Route des Alpes 


and the excursion to Grenoble and 

Grande Chartreuse. Descriptive 

information from ¥ 

P.-L.-M.General Agency 
281 Fifth Avenue 

New York 

















Classified 





Columns 








PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references. 
Best results. Proomptmessassured. Send sketch 
or model for free search. Watson E. Coir- 
MAN, Pat. Lawyer, 624 F St.Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfirs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bidg. Weshingvon, D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. Patent Book, ‘“‘What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents,” FREE. 112-p. Guide FREE. High- 
est references. E. E. VROOMAN, Patent 
Lawyer, 806 F St., Washington, D. re 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS 
in America. Allmakes. Underwoods, L. C. 
Smiths, Remingtons, etc. } to ¢ Mfrs. prices 
(many less)—Rented. anywhere, applying rent 
on price, First class rebuilt machines—rent 
one and judge on these most liberal terms. 
Write for Catalog 125. Typewriter Emporium 
(Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 


ESCAPE THE COLD WINTERS 


Locate on a Southeastern farm. Profitable 
lands $10 to $30an acre—easy terms. Poultry, 
truck and fruit pay $50 to $300 an acre. Un- 
excelled living conditions. Land lists and 
the “‘ Southern Field’ magazine free. 
RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agt., 
Southern Ry., Room C 57, Washington, D. Cc 




















PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Sendsketch for free report as to 
patentability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT 
TO INVENT, with valuable List of Inven- 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us — tree in World’s 
rogress ; sample 


VICTOR J. EVANS “& CO. Washington 





WE start you in a permanent business 
with us and furnish everything. We have 
new easy selling plans and seasonable lead- 
ers in the Mail Order line to keep the fac- 
tories busy. No canvassing. Small cap- 
ital. Large profits. Spare time only re- 
quired. Personal assistance. Write today 
for (copyrighted) plans, positive proof and 
sworn statements. M. Pease Mig. Co 
536 Pease Bldg., 
New York. 





WE WILL PAY YOU $120.00 to dis- 
tribute religious literature in your com- 
munity. Sixty days’ work. Experience 
not required. Man or woman, QOppor- 
tunity for promotion. Spare time may 
be used. INTERNATIONAL BIBLE 
PRESS, 1060 Arch St., Phila. 





MORTGAGES 


FIRST MORTGAGES NET 6% to our 
clients, Solid city real estare gt es 
Titles insur. d. pward wanted. Kook- 








#500 u 
let L, CITY INVESTMENT CO., Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 








REVISED EDITION 





the great capital. 
12mo, Cloth. 





SCAND! NAVIAN TRAVEL. SOR, AUG 
6 EW YORK city 








WU/ashington 


By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National Capital, full of anecdote and 
unconventional description 


**This is an extraordinarily readable account of 
” Lutheran Observer, Phila 


Many Illustrations. 
Price $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


. NEW YORK AND LONDON 





Michigan St., idate : 
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February 15, 1913 


‘ Lucky Clancy.—Hoaan—“ Did Clancy’s 
wife get a separation? ” 

- GrocAN—“ She did; four cops tore her 
oft him.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Away Off.—Mrs. Hoyte—“ Are they in 
our set? ”’ 

Mrs. DoyrtE—‘ No; they are not even 
in our parcel post zone.” —Town Topics. 





Fleeced.—_Brown—“ I got mixt up ina 
real-estate deal last week.”’ - 

BrowNE—“ Did you? ” 

Brown—“ Yes, they did.”—Sydney Bul- 
clin. 





Right Man.—‘ But, my dear madam, 
there’s no use consulting me about your 





husband. I’m a horse doctor.” 

“That’s why I came to you. He’s a 
chronic kicker.’’—Life. 

Earned It.—Woman—‘ How did you 
get that Carnegie medal? ” 

Tramp—‘ Heroism, lady. I took it 


away from a guy that was twice my size.” 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Force of Habit.—Breccar—‘ Will you 
please, sir, give me ten cents for a night’ s 
lodging? ”’ 

PuILANTHROPIST—“‘ I'll give you five 
cents if you raise the other five.’”’—Life. 





Half and Half.—‘‘ Earlie, why don’t you 
let your little brother have your sled part. 
of the time? ”’ 

“T do, ma. I take it going down the 
hill, and he has it going back.’”-—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 


Shrinkage.—Griaas—“ It is said that 
coal left exposed to the elements loses ten 
per cent. of its weight.” 

Brigas—“‘ I left some exposed once and 
there was a much greater loss than that.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


The Main Thing.—‘ Have you a stri- 
| ‘ng idea for your novel? ”’ 

““T should say so,’’ replied the busy au- 
ther. e’ve gotten up a cover design 
that will make everything else on the news- 
stand look like a bunch of withered turnip- 
tops by comparison.”’— Washington Star. 


This is Awful.—‘‘ I met my fiancée in a 
department store.”’ 

“That’s where Eve first met Adam.” 

“What nonsense you’re talking.” 

“Not at all. It’s just been discovered 
that Adam met Eve at the rib encounter.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


After Material Epiror—‘ Why do you 
persist in coming here? I tell you I don’t 
buy fiction.” 

AutHor—“ Oh, I don’t wish to sell any 
of my stories. I am writing a short serial, 
entitled ‘ The Ugliest Man on Earth,’ and 
I came in merely to obtain local color.” — 
Tit-Bits, 





Considerate.—‘‘ Say, I know why Presi- 
eee Wilson called off his inaugural 

“Why? ” 

“His sense of ceremony. Just picture a 
lot of Republican lame ducks trying to do 
the turkey trot, and ask yourself what you 
would do in such a case.”’—St. Louis Re- 
public. 
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$92.50—Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote’” Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, tor $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set 
a time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record 
price for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or 
more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use, 
Giveg absolute protection from sneuk thieves, joy riders: 
fire, lightning, accidents, curelessness, etc. ‘Saves $20 to 
” vag (4 in garage rent. Saves time, work, ety if Aw 
t. bee s ready to set u All parts cut and fitted 
Simple, coniplete directions furnished. Absolutely rust: 
roof. ‘jake and seams permanently tight. Practically 
ndestructible. Locks securely. Ample room for largest 
car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest makers of 
portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page illus+ 
trated Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARCS MANUFACTURING CO. 
637-687 Eggleston Ave. incinnati, Ohio 








A Pittsburgh Visible at $65 means” one-third 
saved on the ordinary priced. machine.. No 
salesmen’s salaries, small branch-office expense 
and low overhead expense make possible this 


exceptional price. Our co-operative sales plan 
will interest ‘you, It tells how you can save 
money at the same time own this typewriter. 
Write for details, . 


~ Pittsburgh 
Visible Typewriter 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years 


Removable key- 
board for cleaning and repairing. Back spacer. Tab- 
ulator. ‘Iwo-color ribbon, Perfect touch. Quick 
action. Absolute alignment. Universal keyboard 
PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER CO. 
| Dept. 77, Union Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Has all ‘the newest improvements. 
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A Bargain.—Sur—‘ Yes, I will be yours,| Eligible —A raw German, summoned fg 
on one condition.” jury duty, desired to be relieve 
. He—"* That's all right. I entered Yale|“ Schudge,” he said, “I can nicht under 
with six.”.—Yale Record. stand English goot.’’ Looking over 

crowded bar, his eye filled with humor, 

Lucky.—Hoso—“ I’ve eaten nothing | judge replied: “ Oh, you can serve! Yo 
but snowballs for three days.” won’t have to uriderstand good English 

Lapy—* You poor man! What would| You won't hear any here.”—Christig 
you have done had it been summer time?” | Register. > 
—New Orleans Times-Democrat. \ 
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Excruciating.—‘‘ Good gracious! What CURRENT EVENTS 
makes you look like that? Has anything 
happened? ” 

“ Well, I had my portrait painted re- : pce a Seah er 

Li : See ; s January 31.—The Spanish Government 
cently by an impressionist, and I’m trying nounces an internal reform ‘program, whit 
to look like it.”"-—Fliegende Blaetter. includes the establishment of a modern edj 
etry the system and a reorganization of 
ree judiciary. 

, se ~ Sexy | > 

The Thing to Do. What shall I wey if February 1.—The Danish Government decides 
Mr. Binkton asks me to marry him? to have.a building at the Panama Expositi 
asked the young woman. at San Francisco. 


PRICE $ “Don’t bother about studying what Dr. Theodor von Holleben, formerly Germ e 


Site Raed RB Lars 


Foreign 


Powe? PS Renda AM a 


3 : Ambassador to the United States, dies 
you will say,” replied Miss Cayenne. ‘‘ Re- Berlin. 


POST- hearse an effort to look surprized.””-—Wash-| February 3.—The Balkan Allies resume th 
ington Star. assaults upon the Turkish strongholds. 
P AID February 6.—A Colon giepetch says twenty-o 
aes: 








persons are known to have been lost in th 
Happy Thought.— Moruer (after re- wreck of the schooner Granada off Greytown 


: - lating pathetic story)—‘‘ Now, Reggie, Nicaragua. 
Oriental Ash Receiver wouldn’t you like to give your bunny to y Domestic 
that poor little boy you saw to-day who WASHINGTON 


‘ Made in Japan, and imported direct 4 us. —— hasn’t any father? ”’ : Fel 1.—The Senat 
mished and artistically decorated with hand-painted see : : ebruary 1.—The Senate passes a propo 
Oriental design. ag inchen high, 4 sarang wide, REGGIE (clutching rabbit )—“ Couldn't amendment to the Constitution, limitiy 
Heavy ane top with 3 cigar son ai and circular we give him father instead?’’—Punch. Presidents to one term of six years. 3 
disk which automatically drops ashes, cigar or ciga- E 2 Ne Si . 
rette stubs into a heavy, removable, tin receptacle, February 2. “The War Department orders ‘ 
scents oe Sympathetic.— Don't you ever find it] administrative, ncorganization and a 
Psa artistic and unique ornament for — office or [| hard to be a freak? ”’ asked the stoutish, cal basis. ; 4 
Caspase aimunet ecatter eee tte fOr Pore use, a8 1! tightly laced woman who had stopt to con- pate sunuel report Postnastes eae Hitch 
; 3 ‘ Sadish : Cc nds provements in the pare 
Send now for one or more, and if when received you J | Verse with the fat lady. post service. He reports that the receipts ¢ 
poet ae 7 satisfied, we shall promptly and cheer- “No, not a bit,” was the reply. “I the Department for 1912 exceeded the expend 
m “ S » since 1883. be 
in CNRS often feel sorry for some of you people who sane, Stree See eee sere 


: : . i E February 3.—Senators Webb of Tennessee 
oA’ A:VANTIN E-8-CO« seem to find it so hard not to be freaks.’”’”— Sheppacd of Texas are sworn in. 


. Chicago Record Herald. The Supreme Court upholds a decision of 

Bosedwey ot Eightonth 3. Now York . : Federal District Court at Boston dismi 
indictments against the officers of the / 

Wasted Sarcasm.—INDIGNANT WIFE— can Shoe Machinery Company charging 


. aS if 
“T wonder what you would have done if with criminal offenses in violation of 


. Sal’ Tianaad h fi Sherman Law. . 4 

Aa you had lived when mbn were first cOm-| Fo nary 4.—President. Taft vetoes the Rim 
> 
eat § 


4 } a | pelled to earn their bread by the sweat of and Harbors Appropriation Bill. 
& } “ , ‘ , INDOLENT Hvusspanp—‘‘I should have GENERAL 
A : 


their brows.” 
A ; a y | started a little notion store and sold hand-| January 31.— Governor Deneen of qiinols ' 
7 § orchiefs.’’—Chi a bag: dons seven murder convicts and commu 
Wyo BALLEE CREEK SANITARI UM anda the sentences of seventeen. 
; Peed a os P 


. “Ww . February 1.—The American Federation of Labor 
Cheating the Stage.—‘‘ Why is there no intmas es call for a strike of the employees in thi 


great American dramatist? ’ asked the art mills of the United States Steel Corpora 
HOSE who find it necessary |Pessimist: : Peete acaisn Bienen se Seg 
to get away for a few weeks Because, replied the sardonic mana- proved by the Wyoming Assembly, the thirt; ei 

this wehhos sell bail eee eons Soak ger, ‘““ when an American is capable of sixth legislature to take favorable action. ™ 
winter will acil- : 


: : ‘ thinking up a first-class practical plot and| President-elect Wilson announces that J 
ity for rest, recreation and health im- See Cf 


adicbangy T “oahgpagae dressing it up in good speeches he doesn’t suite umnuly seco ee % 
PI ment. ere everything 1s scien- | bother about the theater. He goes into| It is announced that plans for the dissolution é 
seep — for health-building. | politics.’ —Washington Star. ie sere of bp Nesey emtiafteer ds Unie 
ou eat, sleep and live daily for health ——— q iene 4: , 
in a wholesome, health-winning en-| He Won.—A certain workman in a New- 
vironment. ark factory seems to be constitutionally 
auras WARNING 
; : opposed to the institution commonly known 
The new Diet System, the physical |as a bath. It is this man’s custom to ap-| Fraudulent persons, representing thems 
culture classes, the School of Health, | pear each morning wearing the grime he| selves as agents of publishers of populal 
the interesting health lectures, swim- | carried as he left the shop the previous| periodicals, are at work in various parts dl 
ming, games and drills—these and a| Hight. He appeared one day last week) the country. We urge our readers to pa 
hundred other attractive features are | With a touch of the yolk of an egg upon his}no money for periodical subscriptions #@ 
exjoyed by senita oa vill'en by patients. sg trifle extravagant, but nevertheless ——. iar sn ba dar 
If you are interested in “right living,” if you Seeking to have a little fun, a fellow em-| represent. publishers, especially when 
are planning a winter vacation, or if you simply | ployee observed rates and bonuses are offered. Better 
ssa _. information about the Battle ‘** Hello, Jake, bet I can tell what you|subscriptions direct, or postpone givi i 
“Bi anitarium, this Booklet will prove of | had for breakfast this morning.” d til n make inqu 
interest to you. Write for it today. g. your order until you ca. quiry. # 
Words were bandied back and forth, and | you have reason to suspect your commtt 
ose finally a wager was made, the loser to set | nity is being swindled, notify the Chief of 
The Sanitarium - ‘em up to a good cigar or something of that | Police and the publishers, and arrange 
Dept. 134-E sort. Then came the climax: other interview at which the proper action 
“ Eggs.” can be taken. 3 
Battle Creek, : Ss q 
> sae ““ You’re wrong,” said Jake. ‘‘ We had FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
|egges yesterday morning.” —Newark (Ohio) 44-60 East Twenty-third Street 
Advocate, New York City 
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